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About one half of the follomng biographical 
Sketches appeared, at various intervals, in the 
columns of the Carlisle Jowmal, Some readers 
may be surprised that the author, who is not 
a member of the Society of Friends, should 
have selected such a subject It was in part 
accidental. The author was searching for books 
illustrative of Cumberland and Westmorland 
manners and customs, when he hit by accident 
upon extracts from the Journal of Thomas 
Story. This induced inquiries, which have 
ended in the production of this volume, the pur- 
pose whereof is explained at the end of the 
\ Biographical accounts ; and the Appendix will 
fonnil to contain a record of the sufForingB of 
■ids in these counties, for tho 
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About one half of the following biogiaphioal 
Sketches appeared, at vaiions intervals, in the 
columns of the Carlisle JowmdL Some leaders 
may be sniprised that the author, who is not 
a member of the Society of Friends, should 
have selected such a subject It was in part 
accidental The author was searching for books 
illustrative of Cumberland and Westmorland 
manners and customs, when he hit by accident 
upon extracts from the Journal of Thomas 
Story. This induced inquiries, which have 
ended in the production of this volume, the pur- 
pose whereof is explained at the end of the 
Biographical accounts; and the Appendix will 
be found to contain a record of the sufl 
the early Friends in these counties 
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stauncliness of their advocacy of civil and religioiis 
liberty^ and for their opposition to all Ecclesiastical 
claims. 

The author has to thank many gentlemen 
for friendly guidance through paths of literature 
before unknown to him. To Mr. John Hallam, 
of Bishop Auckland, and to Mr. Hudson Scott, 
of Carlisle, his best thanks are due for much 
friendly criticism, advice, and information ; while 
to the latter gentleman he is indebted for the 
supervision of the press, a task which a tour 
abroad^ compulsorily taken in search of health, 
prevented the author from undertaking. The 
author is also indebted to Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, 
of Lincoln's Inn; Mrs. Head, of Eickerby ; the late 
Mr. Crosfield, of Ambleside; Mr. G. G. Mounsey, 
of Castletown; Mr. Jackson, of Fleatham House, 
Saint Bees ; Mr. W. N. Hodgson, MP. ; and 
many others, for loans, or proffered loans, of 
books, and for kind introductions. He has also 
to thank Mr. Joseph Smith, the compiler of 
that most valuable work, which no historical 
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library should be without, "A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Friends' Books." The eariy literature of 
the Society of Friends is little known, but contains 
most valuable information as to the manners and 
customs of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Through the intricacies of this litera- 
ture no one can find his way without the aid 
of Mr. Smith's most exhaustive book. To the 
author, Mr. Smith showed great kindness, both 
by the loan of books, and by personally assisting 
him to search through the library of the Society 
of Friends, in Bishopsgate, London. 

To Mr. Joseph Pease, the author owes a great 
debt of gratitude for the interest he has taken in 
this book, and for very kind wishes conveyed to 
him through Mr. J. B. Braithwaite. 
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EAELY CUMBEELAND 
AND WESTMOELAND FEIENDS. 



If ever the history of great religious revivals 
is fully written, a curious connection will be found 
to exist between wild and mountainous scenery 
and certain forms of religious enthusiasm. In- 
stances wiU readily occur to our readers, but their 
thoughts wiU be apt to travel for examples to the 
continent rather than to direct themselves towards 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmorland, or 
to associate familiar localities with religipus perse- 
cutions, and a missionary enthusiasm, which sent 
forth its messengers far beyond the limits of the 
British Isles, to Holland, to Germany, and even to 
America and the West Indies. Nowhere did 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
more readily find disciples than among the dales- 
men of Cumberland and Westmorland : the num- 
ber of his followers there^ the boldness of their 
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away before they could be called to account, but 
Eesse, in two huge folio volumes, has published in 
minute detaUs the .memoranda thus kept. 

In the WilUamaon correspondence, we find 
the Quaker postmasters at Appleby and Burgh 
accused of opening the letters of Royalists ; we 
find the famous " Kipper Kigg Plot" imputed 
by Sir Philip Muagrave to the Quakera, and Sir 
Philip under the belief that they intended 
to cut his throat 33 the commencement of the 
rising. The object of this plot, which was betrayed 
and so failed, was " to force the liing to perform 
his promises made at Breda, grant liberty of 
conscience to all but Romanists, take away ex- 
cise, chimney money, and all taxes whatsoever, 
and restore a Gospel magistracy and mercy." To 
us it seems certain that Su- Philip and the local 
magistracy lumped all Nonconformists together 
under the comprehensive name of " fanatics" or 
" Quakers," and that thus much is laid in the 
Williamson Papers to the account of the Society 
of Friends, which should rather have been put 
down to other eocieties of the day, more concerned 
in poHtical struggles, and more apt to attempt to 
redress their wrongs by the sword. The " Kipper 
Kigg Plot" was certainly at the time imputed to 
the Society, and George "Whitehead himself was 
brought to Whitehall from the prison, where he 
was confined on a charge of illegal preaching, and 
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examined as to his complicity in the plot: no 
grounds, however, appearing for suspecting him, 
the matter was let drop. The chief leader of the 
plot was one Captain Atkinson of Mallerstang, 
who was certainly not a member of the Society of 
Friends ; but among his subordinates were some 
who had long been disowned by the Society; 
hence, perhaps, arose the idea that the plot was of 
the Society's making. Another circumstance would 
strengthen this : Atkinson, when hotly pursued by 
the Musgraves, surrendered himself into the hands 
of Thomas Braithwaite, of Bumside, and Braith- 
waite, of Warcop : these two concealed the surren- 
der from the other local magistrates, and carried 
Atkinson, off to York, where they hoped to find the 
Duke of Buckingham: not succeeding in this, the 
three returned to Appleby, and thence started to 
London : on the road Atkinson escaped on a horse 
belonging to one of the Braithwaites. As the 
Braithwaites were then or shortly afterwards 
Friends, all this tended to apparently connect the 
Society with Atkinson's plot; whereas their motive 
was, we fancy, the humane one of procuring for 
Atkinson a fair trial for his life, for Sir Philip 
Musgrave and Sir Thomas Gower, the SheriflF of 
York, intended to hang him, as soon as they caught 
him, dealing with him under martial law, they 
being in arms at the head of the posse comitatus, 
which was called out to repress his insurrection. 
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The place and the date at which the Society of 
Friends took root in the two counties can be given 
precisely, though a few scattered converts may 
have been made before ; and it is doubtful whether 
James Nayler*s visit to Westmorland preceded or 
followed that of Fox : we fancy it followed very 
closely. Nayler's visit is narrated by Besse, and 
to the extracts from that work given in our 
Appendix our readers should refer. Burn and 
Nicholson, in their History of Westmorland, give 
the following account of the local origin of the 
Society : — 

** In the time of Oliver Cromwell, Francis Higgiason 
appears to have been vicar of Kirkby Stephen. He was very 
active against the Quakers, who sprang up at that time ; and 
writ two very notable pamphlets against them. 

*' As these discourses of Mr. Higginson are extremely 
scarce (for we have not found more than one printed copy 
thereof), it may not be amiss to preserve some of the con- 
tents of the same. 

" From these it appears that the Quakers, at their first 
setting forward, committed various kinds of extravagances 
and disorders; which, probably, if they had not been op- 
posed, would more readily have subsided. But the minis- 
ters, justices of the peace, constables, and others, foUowed 
these people about, disputed with them, bound them over 
to the peace, procured them to bd indicted, and by such 
opposition rendered the sect considerable. 

" Mr. Higgiuson produceth iostances of these people 
running about the streets, foaming and bellowing out such 
like expressions as these : ' Ilepcnt, repent ! Wo, wo ! 
' The Judge of the world ia come !' Some of them stood 
naked upon the market cross, on the market days, preaching 
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from thenoe to the people. Particnlarly, he mentions the 
wife of one Edmund Adlington, of Kendal, who went naked 
through the streets there; and two others of the Society, 
a man and a woman, who called themselves Adam and Eve, 
went publicly naked, and when examined concerning the 
same at the assizes, the man affirmed that the power of God 
was upon him, and he was commanded so to do. 

" Many of them in their assemblies, sometimes men, but 
more frequently women and children, or they who had long 
fasted, would fall down suddenly, as in an epileptic fit, and 
there lie grovelling upon the ground, struggling as it were 
for life, and sometimes more quietly as if they were just 
expiring. Whilst the agony of the fit was upon them, they 
would foam at the mouth, their lips would quiver, their 
flesh and joints would tremble, and their bellies swell like a 
blown bladder. In such fit they continued sometimes an 
hour or two ; and when it left them they roared oat with 
a voice loud and horrible. 

<< All which easily accounts for the name of Quakers being 
given to them.'' 

Now, it must be noted, that this is taken from 
the accoimts written by Francis Higginson, who 
was an opponent of the Society, and a constant in- 
stigator of the local magistracy to severity against 
them: it must therefore be taken cum grano. 
It repeats calumnies against the Society which 
have been long since exploded, and it gives an 
origin for the word " Quaker" at variance with the 
received one, that it was bestowed on Fox by a 
justice at Derby. In point of date, too, it appears 
to be prior to either Fox*s or Nayler's visits to 
Westmorland: hence we fancy that Higginson had 
been waging war against some religious revivalists 
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raised up by the strange excitement on religion 
that prevailed in the days of the Commonwealth. 
These people, probably poor and ignorant, and 
without any very formed religious doctrines, would 
probably be attracted by and become followers 
of Fox and Nayler, when they visited Westmor- 
land, and thus Fox and Nayler would get credited 
by Higginson and others with absurdities they 
knew nothing of. The phenomena he describes 
might be paralleled by instances taken from 
religious revivals in very recent years. So little 
credence do we attach to Higginson-s account, that 
we should not have noticed it but for the fact that 
Bum and Nicholson have done so ; and in writing 
on Westmorland history, we could not well over- 
look anything advanced by them. 

The better account, and that which is substan- 
tiated by the authorities is, that, in 1652, while 
George Fox was travelling in the Yorkshire dales, 
he visited the annual fair held for hiring servants 
at Sedbergh, where he preached in the church 
yard; a disturbance took place, an attempt was 
made to put him down, and one Francis Howgill, 
an Independent minister, took part with Fox, and 
procured him a hearing. Next Sunday, Francis 
Howgill and one John Audland, also an Indepen- 
dent minister, and both afterwards energetic 
ministers among the Friends, were preaching in 
Firbauk Chapel, in Westmorland. To this place 
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came George Fox, and, in the afternoon, after 
people had had their dinners, he addressed a con- 
gregation of about a thousand people from a rock 
which was close to the chapel, so close, indeed, 
that many of the old people listened to him from 
the chapel windows ; while he explained to them 
that he preached from the rock rather than in the 
chapel, because, in his opinion, no more sanctity 
appertained to the one than to the other. The 
result of this meeting at Firbank, famous in the 
annals of the Society of Friends, was that he 
obtained many followers, including both Howgill 
and Audland -and others, who became the earliest 
and most ardent missionaries of the Society. From 
Firbank, Fox proceeded by Preston Patrick to 
Kendal, where he held a meeting in the Town 
HalL He records that one of his hearers, named 
Cock, afterwards met him in the street, and pressed 
on his acceptance a roU of tobacco, which, how- 
ever. Fox refused. He next went to Underbarrow 
and Crook, at which places he had great success. 
Heathen returned to Lancashire, but frequently 
during the year visited Westmorland. From 
Westmorland and North Lancashire he collected 
the first missionaries of the Society, namely, 
Edward Burrough, John Audland, Francis How- 
gill, John Camm, George Whitehead, Eichard 
Hubberthome, Thomas Holmes, Miles Halhead, 
and Mile3 Hubbersty, the majority of whom were 
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Westmorland men. He numbered also among his 
local followers and friends two men of oflicial 
position, namely, Gervaise Benson and Anthony 
Pearson, Tlie first was a justice for Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and the second for both these 
counties and for Lancashire aa well. Both were 
on the Bench at Appleby at the trial of James 
Nayler; both were converted by him, and both 
afterwards plunged into print Pearson, who also 
became a preacher, wrote a book against tithes in 
1657, entitled the "Great Case of Tithes,— a 
Treatise addressed to the Farmers and Husband- 
men of England." It developes the history of 
* tithe, its absence from the early Christian Church, 
its first introduction, and the opposition it met at 
various eras. Benson started a controversy that 
lasted some years with Allan Smalhvood, D.D., 
over a sermon wliich that dirine preached in 
Carlisle Cathedral on the 17th August, 1G64, and 
in wliich he argued that oaths might be taken on 
fitting occasions, Benson also wrote a reply to 
" The Quater Shaken," by John Gilpin, of Kendal, 
an apostate Friend 

In the following year, 1653, Fox was informed 
that the people in Cumberland had vowed to take 
his life if he put foot in that county. Fox was 
no way deterred by this, but paid a visit to 
one Miles Wennington, and then joined Justice 
PearaoD and his wife, who were on their way to 
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Carlisle Quarter Sessions. Fox only accompanied 
them as far as Bootle, where he presented himself 
at church on Sunday, and so soon as the priest 
had finished preaching, he commenced, according 
to the custom of the time, a discourse of his own. 
Two sermons in such rapid succession were more 
than the people would stand, or else the priest in- 
cited them to violence; though it was then usual 
for any minister of any religious society to preach 
and ofl&ciate in a parish church after the hours of 
regular service. They pulled Fox out into the 
churchyard, and, spite of the constable's exertions, 
beat him severely,nearly breaking his wrist. Nothing 
daunted by this rough treatment. Fox returned in 
the afternoon to the churchyard, and seated him- 
self upon a cross there, while some of his com- 
panions entered the church, where they found a 
stranger from London ofl&ciating; they beckoned 
Fox in, and, spite of the priest from London, he 
succeeded in preaching, being protected by the 
constable — a proceeding which was so little to 
the two priests' liking, " that they foamed at the 
moutL" In the melee that took place, before Fox 
could get a hearing, his coat was cut with a knife, 
which did not penetrate his doublet. Fox stayed 
a few days at "Milholm in Bootel," and from 
thence sent one John Lancaster to make an ap- 
pointment with priest Wilkinson, who had three 
churches near Cockermouth, whereof Brigham was 
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one, and Mosser Chapel and Greysouthen probably 
the other two. At one of Wilkinson's churches 
(name not given) the concourse of people anxious 
to hear Fox was so great that the place resembled 
a fair, and his audience included a party of twelve 
soldiers and their wives from the Cromwellian gar- 
rison of Carlisle, priest Larkham of Cockermouth, 
and others. Both here and at Brigham Fox had a 
much more friendly reception than at Bootle ; the 
people welcomed him into the church, where he 
preached, the effects of which Wilkinson imme- 
diately tried to counteract by a sermon of several 
hours in length. Fox, however, gained the day 
and convinced many, including the twelve soldiers, 
who went on with him to Cockermouth, protected 
him, and interfered with those who wished to pre- 
vent him from preaching in the church of that 
towa Cockermouth must then have been an 
humble-minded place, for the chief inhabitants 
tried to get rid of Fox by representing that there 
were no men in the place learned enough to dis- 
pute with him ; a put-oflF which did not answer, 
for Fox replied that he came not to dispute but to 
preach, and preach he did, "largely," as his journal 
expresses it. By Caldbcck and the Borders, Fox 
passed to Carlisle, where the Baptists and their 
pastor met him, and held a meeting in the Abbey, 
from which the Dean had been evicted, and his 
bouse let for a manufactory. Fox quaintly enough 
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describes the pastor of the Carlisle Baptists as ''an 
high notionist and a flashy man^ who came to me 
and asked me what must be damned. I was 
moved immediately to tell him that which spake 
in him was to be damned ; this stopped the 
pastor s mouth." From the Abbey, Fox went to 
the Castle; the Cromwellian garrison, probably 
composed of Puritans and Independents, was at 
once assembled by tuck of drum to hear him 
preach : some of the sergeants, however, demurred, 
not to his preaching, but to his doctrine. On the 
market day, which during the latter part of the 
Commonwealth was, by Act of Parliament, held at 
Carlisle on Friday, Fox preached in the market- 
place. His journal tells us that '-'the magistrates had 
both threatened and sent their sergeants ; and the 
magistrates' wives had said that if I came there 
they would pluck the hair from off my head, and 
that the sergeants should take me up." It is 
curious that in all the earlier records of the 
Friends, the fair sex — the priests' wives and the 
magistrates' wives — appear to have been the most 
bitter against them. Spite of the Carlisle magis- 
trates' wives, and their threats. Fox did preach in 
the Market-place, and all passed off peaceably. 
On Sunday he went to the "Steeple House." It 
is not clear whether this means the Cathedral or St. 
Cuthbert's Church ; but Fox, by this expression in 
his journal, clearly points at the chief ecclesiastical 
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building in Carlisle, and we may assume it to be 
the CathedraL Tliere he attempted to preach. A 
riot ensued — soldiers, magistrates' wives, and moh, 
all fighting with sticks and stones, and yelling 
"Down with the Eoundheads !" until at last the 
Governor of the Castle appeared with sevei'al files 
of musketeers, and clewed the platie, and arrested 
some of the rioters. Fox escaped by connivance 
of the military. Next day he was brought under 
a warrant to the Town Hall, before the justices 
and magistrfltes of the city, who were all Presby- 
terians and Independents, but of whom Thomas 
Craston and Cnthbort Studholm are. the only two 
whose names axe preseiTed. After examining 
Fox, the justices committed him to prison " as a 
blasphemer, an heretic, and a seducer." We will 
take Fox's own account of bis imprisonment : — 

"TLc jail at Carlisle lias two jailen, an upper and aa 
under, which looked like two great boar-wards. Now, when 
I waa brought in, tbo wpper jailer had me up into a great 
chamUer, and told me that I siioald hare what I would in 
thatraom; but 1 told bim he should not expect any money 
from tne, (or 1 would neither lie in any of his beds, nor eat 
anj of Ilia victuals. Then he pat me into another room, 
where, nfter awhile, I got something to lie upon. There I 
lay until the aaaizcs came, and then all the talk and cry was 
that I waa to be hanged. And the high BheriiT, whose name 
WOB Wilfrey Lawson, itirred them much up to take away my 
life, and taid he would i^ard me to my execution hiioself. 
Thoy were in a black, dork rage, and set three miukoteerB for 
guard upoD mc^ ono at my ohambcr door, another at the stairs 
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toot, and a thinl at the street door ; and ooqb they wonld let 
come at me, except oae sometimca, to bring me some cecesaaiy 
things. At night they would briag up prieats to me, Bome- 
tdmea as lata as the tenth hour in tho night, and they would 
' be exoeedinjf rude and deTilisb. Great ladies also (as they 
were called) came to see the man that was to dio." 

The "great ladies" were doomed to be dis- 
appointed, for the clerk of assize, or the clerk to 
the justices, discovered a legal flaw in the mittimus 
under which Fox was committed, and he was not 
put upon his trial at the assizes, but was left in 
confinement so close that neither Benson nor 
Pearson, justices though they were, could get per- 
mission to visit him. 

"The next day," Foi contioueB, "after the judges wera 
gone out of the town, an order was sent to the jailer to put nje 
down in the dungeon amongst the mosstroopers, thieves, and 
murderers, which accordingly he did. A filthy, nasty place it 
was, where men and women were put together in a very un- 
civil manner, and never a house of ofliee to it ; and the 
prisoners so lousy that one woman was almost eaten to death 
with lice. Yet, bad as the place was, the prisoners were all 
made very loving and subject to me ; and some of them were 
convinced of the truth, as the publicans and harlots were of 
old ; so that they wore able to confound a priest, that mighti 
come to the grates to dispute. But the jailer was very cruel, 
I and tho imder-jailor very abusive to me and to the Friends 
I that came to see me ; for he would heat Friends with a cudgel 
' that did but come to the window to look in upon me. I 
coiddget up to the grate, where sometimes I took in my meat, 
at whieh the jailer was often ofTonded. One tiine he came in 
a great rage, and fell a beating me with a cudgel, though I 
was not at the grate at the time; and as he beat me, he 
cried 'como out of tho window,' though I was then far 
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enough from it. Now, while he struck me, I was made to 
sing io the Lord's power, and that made him rage the more. 
Then he went and fetched a fiddler, and brought him in 
where I was, and set him to play, thinking to vex me thereby; 
but while he played I was moved in the everlasting power of 
the Lord God to sing ; and my voice drowned the noise of the 
fiddle and struck and confounded them, and made them give 
over fiddling and go their ways." 

Probably, in order to protect Fox, Mrs. Benson, 
wife of the justice of that name, made it a prac- 
tice to come to the prison window and take her 
meals there with Fox. Meanwhile her husband and 
Pearson strenuously moved to get Fox set free ; at 
their instigation the Parliament (the " Little Par- 
liament") took up the matter, and sent to inquire 
about the treatment Fox met with, and which 
both he, Benson, and Pearson, made widely known 
in letters and broadsheets addressed to the justices 
and others. This agitation wrought Fox's release, 
and his gaolers suffered punishment. The upper 
one was bound over to good behaviour, and the 
under one put in Fox's place 'with the moss- 
troopers. On being set free, Fox went to Cald- 
beck, where the people beat his comrades severely, 
nearly killing one, who was a Baptist teacher, with 
his own sword. Eobert Withers, a Friend, one of 
the party, was arrested by order of Justice Brisco, 
of Crofton, a. Parliamentary colonel and M.P. for 
Carlisla Withers was brought before the justice 
at the house of one Priest Nichols^ and Brisco 
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signed and delivered to the constable a warrant 
for committal to Carlisle gaoL He then asked 
Withers by what authority he came to bewitch 
and seduce people. "Eobert answered'' (see SeweU's 
History) : " ' I came not to seduce and bewitch 
people, but I came in that power which shall make 
an the powers of the earth bend and bow before 
it, to wit, the mighty power of God.* Whilst 
Kobert was speaking thus, the dread of the Lord 
seized on the justice, and so struck him that he 
called for his warrant again and took it out of the 
constable's hand, suffering Kobert about night to 
go away." From Caldbeck Fox went to Wigton ; 
there the populace formed a guard armed with 
pitchforks, and would let no Quaker enter the 
town. From Wigton he went to Gilsland, which 
he mentions a^ noted for thieving, and where he 
was himself taken for a thief and a horse-stealer. 
Returning from Gilsland he went to Longlands in 
Uldale parish : there he addressed a meeting of 
many thousand people. Fox got, in this visit to 
the two coimties, a large number of converts, and 
several soldiers joined him, who were shortly 
discharged from the Parliamentary forces because 
they would not take an oath of allegiance to 
Cromwell: John Stubbs is mentioned as an in- 
stance at Carlisle : he, his wife, and four children, 
were after the Eestoration much oppressed by Sir 
Daniel Fleming for their religion. This imprison* 

c 
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meat of Fox at Carlisle occurred in 1653. Fox's 
next viait to tlie two counties was in 1657, when 
he held meetings in several places, Great Strick- 
land, Gilsland, Longlands, Abbey Hohne, and 
Pardshaw Crag. He lucidly evaded a -wairant 
which was ont at Kendal for his arrest, and got 
clear of the town before the constable could tun 
home for the warrant. At another place in West- 
morland the crowds that siurounded <iim while 
preaching prevented one of the Otways from doing 
him bodily violence, for Otway kept riding round 
the meeting with his rapier drawn, and several 
times attempted to ride in oa Pox. At Great 
Strickland, Fox found that all the coimty gentry 
were assembled at a race meeting: he went there 
and addressed them ; they were also admonished by 
a chief-constable that was present, a proceeding 
that would strike the county gentry of the present 
day as abnormal In 1663, Fox again entered the 
two counties, and narrowly escaped arrest at the 
hands of Sir Philip Musgrave and Sir Daniel 
Fleming, who had come into power after the 
Kcstoration. 

We have no records of any further visits ; but 
the number of early preachers of liis theology that 
came from Westmorland and Cumberland, and 
from North Laucashire, and the number of Friends 
now to be found there, show how deeply his teach* 
ing must have taken root. Wo can adduce from 
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the WiBiamson papers evidence aa to tlie growth 
of the Society. In N'ovember, 1663, after the 
Kippar Eigg Plot had been discovered and pro- 
vided against, Sir Daniel Fleming -writes to Secre- 
tary Williamson : " If mischief arise now, it will 
be from non-Hcensed ministers or from Quakers, 
of whom there are too many in the part of the 
county joining to Lancashire, where George Fox 
and most of his culls have been long kennelled. 
They keep weekly meetings within eight miles of 
each other through all this country, if not through 
England : they will do mischief most resolutely if 
"Fox or any other of their grand speakers dic- 
tate it, and some threaten already." Such being 
Tleming's sentiments, he acted up to them, and 
in the following January writes to WiUiamson : 
"Proceeded smartly at Lancaster assizes against 
the Quakers; committed George Fox and half-a- 
score more to close gaol for refusing the oath of 
allegiance, and fined sixty on the new Act, 
although Mrs. Pell (Ohver's Judge Fell's widow) 
did her utmost to prevent it Many fined at 
Appleby. This will soon stop their meetings, 
unless they obtain favour at "Whitehall, which 
would much encourage them." Later, Fleming 
writes : " Mrs. Fell, Fox's wife, had a greater meet- 
ing than ever at her house the Sunday after the 
Sessions, on purpose to affront authority, for forty 
of those fined were fined for meeting at her housa 
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The only way to deal with her will be to tender 
her the oath, and premunire her. Several justices 
are cool to commit Quakers, because the judges 
have^ either set them at liberty or given them veiy 
small fines." Fleming was as good as his word 
with Fox and Mrs. Fell : he got the Lancashire 
Sheriff and Deputy-Lieutenant to tender them the 
oath, and then persuaded Judge Twysden to com- 
mit them both. 

Fox afterwards visited America ; but into his 
life we do not intend to go, as he was not bom in 
either Cumberland or Westmorland. However, in 
Colquhoun's "Short Sketches of some Notable 
Lives,"- we have a very interesting, and in the main 
a correct estimate of Fox's character, which we 
quote as an antidote to a very incorrect one given 
by Lord Macaulay : — 

"The truth is, that Fox's character had, like many 
others, two sides ; and the contrast between these is so great 
that one can hardly believe them to belong to the same man. 

'* On the one side, we have strange thoughts and words, 
fanciful imaginations — ^the illusions of an unlettered mind. 
But such things are not unusual Dr. Johnson believed in 
second sight, in dreams and ghosts ; and his case presents to 
us the credulity of a child with the intellect of a giant. But 
if we turn to the other side of Fox's character, we find this 
man of fancies and visions confroated with controversiaUsts, 
Jesuits, and lawyers — puzzling them with his subtlety, and 
with his logic beating down their fancies. Now, in a court of 
justice, he confronts the judge, deiies the bar, picks flaws in 
their indictment, quotes against them adverse statutes, and 
wrings from baffled judges a reluctant acquittal Then he is 
in the Protector's court, to meet a man hard to dupe. There 
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he plants himself, his hat on his head, at Oliver's dressing- 
table; engages him in long discparse; sets before him his 
duty; presses on him the policy of toleration; till the iron- 
hearted soldier, first surprised, then attentive, at length inte- 
rested, extends his hand to the Quaker, bids him repeat his 
visit, and tells him if they could meet oftener they would be 
firmer friends. !No less remarkable are his courage and skill. 
As storms thicken, he is always in front of the battle ; 
wherever the strife is vehement, there he is, now in Lanca- 
shire, now in Leicester, in Westmorland, or Cornwall; meeting 
magistrates and judges, braving at Quarter Sessions, vanquish- 
ing officers, governors of castles, and judges. Then he sits 
down calmly to organise, with a forecast equal to that of 
Wesley, the scheme of Quaker polity, which has lasted to our 
times. And if we smile at the oddity of his language, at the 
curious missives which he hurk at mayors and magistrates, 
gaolers and judges, we find at times a caustic style worthy of 
Hudibras or Cobbett, in which he lashes the frippery of the 
Court, or meets the casuistry of the Jesuits or Ultra-Cal- 
vinists ; and, as we dwell on the words of wisdom in which he 
tells us of his faith, and cheers the drooping heart of Crom- 
well's daughter, we perceive that he is no common man, but 
one who, with a strange training and singular notions, rose by 
the strength of genius and piety .to a wide command over 
men." 

We add two other extracts about Fox: the 
first is from Sir James Mackintosh. He says of 
Fox's journal : — 

''It is one of the most extraordinary and interesting 
biographies ever penned, which no reader of competent judg- 
ment can peruse without revering the virtue of the man." 

Coleridge, in his " Biographia Literaria," 
writes : — 

** There exist folios 'on the human understanding and on 
the nature of man, which would have a far juster claim to 
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their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole huge volame 
they contained as much fulness of heart and intellect as beams 
forth in many a single page of George Fox." 

We have quoted these passages as a set-off 
against a prejudiced account given of the man by 
Lord Macaulay. 

Fox died in London, in 1690. 

Having thus run through Fox's visits to the 
two counties, we now commence with the proper 
object of this book, a sketch of those Cumberland 
and Westmorland worthies who enlisted under 
his banner, and went forth as missionaries; and 
first, of Francis Howgill, his protector at Sedbergh 
Fair. 
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FBANGIS HOWGILL. 



Francis Howgill, of Todthome, near Grayrigg, 
was a Westmorland man, educated at one of the uni- 
versities, and became a minister of the Church of 
England ; but being dissatisfied with its doctrines, 
he became first an Independent preacher, and after- 
wards an Anabaptist. In 1652 he met George Fox 
at Sedbergh fair, where Fox was preaching in the 
church yard. In the controversy that followed 
Fox's discourse, Howgill took part and sided with 
Fox, advocating that he should have a fair hearing. 
On the Sunday following, Howgill preached in the 
chapel at Firbank, in Westmorland, to a crowded 
audience, but delivered only a short sermon, having 
a vivid presentiment in his mind that Fox would 
come and preach there. Fox did come, declined 
to use Howgill's pulpit, but preached for three 
hours from a rock near the chapel, to an audience 
of over a thousand people. Francis Howgill and 
John Audland, also an Independent preacher, 
were both convinced, and, in pursuance of their 
convictions, returned the money they had received 
for preaching, to the parish of Bolton in Lan- 
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casliire. The priests and magistrates, with whom 
Howgill had been popular, werQ much disgusted at 
his conversion, and put him to prison. " He was 
locked up in a nasty place at Appleby, in West- 
morland, and kept there a prisoner for some time." 
He afterwards, in 1654, accompanied Justice 
Pearson, and Edward Burrough to London, and 
also to Ireland and Bristol, and was one of the first 
preachiers of this Society in London, and officiated 
at the very first meeting the Society ever held 
there ; it took place at the house of one Kobert 
Dring, in Watling Street. Like Burrough, to 
whom we shall come presently, he also addressed 
letters to Oliver Cromwell, complaining of the 
treatment to which members of the Society 
were subjected. Little is known of Howgill's 
doings between 1656 and 1663 ; but he was travel- 
ling in the south of England as a preacher, and at 
Bristol, which he visited in company with John 
Camm, his preaching was the occasion of great riots. 
On returning to his own neighbourhood, in 1663, 
while in the Market-place of Kendal, he was 
summoned to appear before the justices, who were 
holding a court in a tavern. They tendered 
liim the oath of allegiance ; and, as he refused 
to take it, they committed him to Appleby gaoL 
At Appleby, the judges of assize also tendered 
him the same oath, and ordered liim to be indicted 
at the next assizes, but offered to release him 
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meanwhile on his giving bond for good behaviour : 
this he refused to do. During this imprisonment 
a curious incident happened. HowgUl was allowed 
by the magistrates to go home to Grayrigg, on pri- 
vate affairs, for a few days. He called on Justice 
Duckett, of Grayrigg Hall, who expressed surprise 
at seeing him. " What is your will now, Francis ? 
I thought you had been in Appleby gaol." " No, 
I am not ; but I have come with a message from 
the Lord. Thou hast persecuted the Lord's people; 
but His hand is now against thee, and He will 
send a blast upon all that thou hast ; and thy 
name shall rot out of the earth; and this thy 
dwelling shall become desolate, and an habitation 
for owls and jackdaws." This prediction was ful- 
filled. AU Ducketfs children died without issue, 
and his daughter begged her bread from door to 
door. Grayrigg Hall was dismantled by the Low- 
thers, and was, in 1770, a total ruin. A farm 
house has now been built on its site. 

At the Appleby assizes, in March, Howgill 
appeared before Judges Twysden and Turner, who 
were supported on the bench by Sir Philip Mus- 
grave. Sir Daniel Fleming, and Sir John Lowther. 
Musgrave appears to have been the great insti- 
gator of the proceedings against Howgill ; while 
Fleming, who was one of the great lawyers of his 
day, had come prepared with an indictment ready 
drawn against him for holding illegal meetings. 
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The two judges were anxious to deal mildly with 
the prisoner, and would have let him go untried, if 
he would only enter into a bond for his good 
behaviour; this he declined, though the judges 
pressed him much, and gave him to the end of the 
assizes to consider. Musgrave, Fleming, (so severe 
a persecutor of Friends that one who died at Lan- 
caster was carried round the country with an in- 
scription on his coffin, "Persecuted by Daniel 
Fleming until death,") and Lowther, urged severity; 
but the judges, with a moderation which HowgOl, 
in his defence, admitted, were very loth to commit 
him bax5k to prison : finally, they were overruled, 
and did so, leaving him untried untU next August. 
The justices, thus baffled in their wish to get a 
heavy sentence passed on him, kept him in soli- 
tary confinement, and no one got speech of him, 
except without the gaoler's knowledge. In August, 
Judge Turner attended the assizes again, and 
Howgill was put on his trial The judge appears 
to have been as anxious as possible to have* dealt 
mercifully with him ; but the prisoner would not 
yield at all to laws which he deemed unrighteous. 
He was found guilty of refusing the oath of alle- 
giance ; and the judge, in a voice so low that it 
could scarcely be heard, sentenced him thus : — 
" You are put out of the King's protection and the 
benefit of the law ; your lands are confiscated to 
the King during your life, and your goods and 
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chattels for ever, and you to be prisoner during 
your life." Even after passing sentence, the judge 
held out strong hopes of mercy; but Howgill 
would not make the slightest concession to obtain 
it, and so his sentence was carried out. During 
his imprisonment he wrote several things, particu- 
larly a treatise against oaths. He died in Appleby 
gaol, in 1668, after an imprisonment of about five 
years. He was married, and left a son and several 
daughters, to the youngest of whom, Abigail, he 
wrote from Appleby gaol a long letter of advice 
and counsel, which is to be found in Sewell's 
History of the Friends. Howgill was accompanied 
on some of his travels by Edward Burrough. 
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EDWARD BUBBOUGH. 



Edward Burrough was born iu the barony 
of Kendal, in Westmorland, about 1634. His 
parents were people of honest and virtuous 
life, and, in religion, Episcopalians. They gave 
their son the best education they could get for 
him in the barony, and though he was not skil- 
ful in languages, yet he " had the tongue of the 
learned, and in his public ministry was very fluent 
and elegant in speech, even according to the judg- 
ment of learned men." As a mere chUd he appears 
to have been precocious and grave beyond his 
years, averse to the ordinary pleasures of youth, 
and fond of religious conversation and society. He 
was remarkably well versed in Holy Scripture, and 
is said to have been "in youth endued with 
wisdom above his equals in years." He was, by 
his parents, brought up to the Episcopal worship, 
but at the early age of twelve he began to frequent 
the meetings of the Presbyterians, and shortly 
afterwards joined that body, although he was 
reviled for it by his friends and acquaintances. A 
Presbyterian he remained until he was seventeen, 
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when he began to be troubled much with religious 
doubts. On one occasion, while praying, he seemed 
to hear a voice, saying " thou art ignorant of God, 
thou knowest not where He is, nor what He is ; to 
what purpose is thy prayer V* From this time he 
grew more and more ascetic ; he took upon him to 
rebuke others for vain conversation and wicked- 
ness, and grew 'weary of hearing the priests. 
While in .this condition, he heard George Pox 
preach at Underbarrow or Crook, and afterwards 
conversed with him. The enthusiasm of that 
remarkable man communicated itself to Burrough. 
He was convinced, and became one of Fox's 
followers. For this he was rejected by his re- 
lations and turned out of doors by his father ; his 
profession of Quakerism subjected him to much 
suffering, pud it is recorded that not only was he 
reviled and slandered, but actually caned, buffeted, 
and imprisonea. 

In 1654, when Burrough was nineteen, he went 
up to London as a preacher in company with 
Francis Howgill, and with Anthony Pearson, who, 
as we have before mentioned, had formerly been a 
Justice of the Peace of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire, hot in the persecution of Friends, 
but who had been convinced, and had written a 
book against tithes. Howgill and Pearson held, as 
we have said in our account of Howgill, the 
first Friends' meeting that had over been held in • 
Londoa Burrough was not present, but appears 
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to have been preaching elsewhere on that day. He 
and Howgill were however the first preachers of 
the Society that systematically preached in London 
on every opportunity. On one occasion, Burrough 
was passing a place where some of the Londonera 
were spending their evening in ■wrestling. He 
joined the apectators (lie was a Westmorland man), 
and saw one stalwart champion throw three 
opponents in succession. No one was bold enongli 
to enter the ring with tliis hero, and so Burrough 
went in and presented himself ; " and having looked 
upon the wrestler with a serious countenance," the 
man was not a little surprised, instead of an airy 
antagonist, to meet with " a grave and awful young 
man." Burrough, however, did not mean wrestling, 
but preaching, and bis surprised audience proved 
a very attentive one. 

Historians have noticed that the early Friends 
and the Roman Catholics were oppressed and 
distrained by the same penal and test laws ; 
hence partially arose a notion that the two were 
connected, and we find that the early Friends 
were often supposed to be Jesuits in disguise. 
Burrough, extending hia travels to Bristol, fell 
under eimilai* suspicion, as the following curious 
warrant ifleued by tho local magistracy shows : — 
" City of BriBtoL 

" To lljB comtablea at tlie peace of tha warJ ot , 

nad to eveiy of tkem. Funamuch aa iufonnation hath 
been givra ns upon oath, that certain penons of tho Francucoa 
order ia Borne have of Into come over into EDglAiid, and. 
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uniler tlin notion of Quakorc, drawn tagother ssvcral multi- 
tudea oE people in Locdou ; and whereas certaia straoqers, 
going under tlio names of John Camm, John Andlandl, George 
Fox, Jamea Naylor, Francis Howgill, and Edward Barrough, 
and others unknown, have lately reaorted ta tbia city, and in 
like manner, under ttie notion of Quakers, drawn mnltitudcB of 
people after them, and occasioned very great disturbances 
amongst na ; and forasmuch aa by the aaid iafonsation it ap- 
pcareth to us to be very probable, and much to be auspected, 
that the said persons bo lately come hither are same of those 
that came from Rome as aforesaid." 
Then follows an order for their arrest, and this 
warrant is signed by the Mayor of Bristol and 
several aldermen In the following year, 1665, 
I Enrrough and Howgill went to Ireland, from 
whence they were, after a stay of six months, ex- 
pelled by Henry Cromwell, the Loi'd Deputy of 
Ireland. They made a convert during their stay 
of one "William Ame9, a Baptist teacher, aud mili- 
tary officer — a strict disciplinarian, who, if any 
soldier under his colours had been guilty of any 
immorality on a Sunday, tied the delinquent up 
for punishment by his neck and his heels. Not 
was he tho only man of mihtary rank whom 
Eurrough converted in Ireland : Colonel Phare, 
I and many, of similar rank, became Friends : and 
I also Comet Cooke, of Cromwell's own troop of 
horse. Eurrough afterwards travelled as far as 
Dunkirk, then held by the English, for the pur- 
pose of disputing with the Jesuits there ; but they 
willing hearers. The rest of his life he 
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spent in London, as a preacher, visiting occasionally 
Bristol and other places. He addressed, at vaxious 
times, to Oliver Cromwell several very plain-spoken 
epistles of great length, in which he rebuked the 
Protector, "because he had not been faithful in 
Grod's work ; but that he had taken his rest and 
ease upon a lofty mountain of pride and vain-glory, 
having set up himseK to be worshipped, and exalt- 
ing his own horn." 

These letters were occasioned by the fact 
that Cromwell allowed the Friends to be perse- 
cuted ; and, in the very plainest language, Burrougli 
points out to him that by winking at such doings 
he was falsifying promises he had given, before 
the days of his prosperity. When Cromwell died, 
Burrough, by accident, feU in with his state-fune- 
ral, and was so disgusted with the " sinful idolatry 
of it," that he printed an address in which he 
found xmsparing fault with the whole ceremony: — 

"Alas for hioif who was once a groat mstmment in the 
hand of the Lord to break down many idolatrous images ! 
Did not the Lord once stir up his heart against all such 
things? and did not once bis chUdren, officers, soldiers, and army, 
puU down aU the images and crosses, and aU such popish stuff, 
whenever they met with it ? What grievous and abominable 
stuff is this ? Have they now made a costly image of him 7 
And are such as were once his soldiers now guarding it and 
watching over it, and his children and officers foUowing it, 
and multitudes of the inhabitants of London wondering and 
gazing at an image of him ? This is sad, and a great pity. 
What a change is this in so short a time !" 
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In addition to his letters to Cromwell, he 
addressed others to Richard CromweU, and to 
EJeliard's Parliament, exhorting them to desist 
from all persecution for religion. 

When Charles II. waa restored, the Society of 
Friends ceased, for a brief time, to suffer persecu- 
tion in England. Indeed, the new Government 
appears rather to have courted them. A paper of 
queries, said to have been drawn up by Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, was circulated among them, 
with a view to ascertaining their sentiments about 
the Restoration. Burrough answered the queries, 
speaking out very freely, but declaring sentiments 
favourable to the Eestoration, and finishing with a 
bold exhortation to the King to fear and reverence 
the Lord. Though persecution was stayed for a 
short time in England, yet it went on in Kew i 
England, with more severity than ever. Eurrough 
sought an interview with Charles II., and told 
him that there was "a vein of innocent blood 
opened in his dominions, that, if not stopped, 
would overrun aJl." The King replied that he 
■would stop it, and signed a mandamus at once ; 
and, at Burrough's request, nominated one Samuel 
Shattock, a Friend who had been banished from 
New England, on pain of death if ever he returned 
there, to take the warrant. Burrough must have 
had great weight with the King, for, besides ex- 
pediting the warrant and entrusting it to Shattock, 
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he allowed the Society, for greater speed, to send it 
out in one of their own ships. 

The insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy men 
after the Eestoration, drew from tjie Govern- 
ment a proclamation against Fifth Monarchy men 
and Quakers; and then commenced the hottest 
period of persecutions that the Society Las ever 
imdergone. In 1662, Burrough was arrested while 
preaching at a meeting in London, held at the Bull 
and Mouth, and committed to Newgate by Mr. 
Alderman Eichard Brown. He was tried at the 
Old Bailey Sessions, fined twenty marks, and sent 
to prison, as he would not pay. After eight 
months' imprisonment, he died of gaol fever, the 
natural result of the close packing he underwent ; 
for the prisoners slept in hammocks, three tiers 
one above the other, a layer of beds being on the 
floor below. The King, on hearing of Burrough's 
imprisonment, sent a special order for his release, 
which Alderman Brown contrived to burke ; and 
the careless monarch probably never inquired whe- 
ther his order had been obeyed. Burrough was 
only tsventy-eight when he died. His death was 
much mourned by the Society of Friends, and 
George Fox issued a short address to the Society, 
to calm their minds, an honour he never did to 
any other Friend in like case, however eminent. 

He appears to have been a man of great bold- 
ness and vigour, who preached in forcible language, 
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and was, as Sewell, in his History of Friends, says, 
called, " not unjustly, a son of thunder. . . . 
To thunder against sin and iniquity was his pecu- 
liar talent; inasn^uch that once, preaching very 
zealously in meeting, and perceiving there were 
some contrite souls that wanted spiritually refresh- 
ing food, he was heard to intimate that, though his 
present speaking was not milk for babes, yet he 
would remember such anon, and administer to 
them also; but at present he must thresh the 
whore." 

Burrough*s writings, mostly controversial, form 
a foho volume of 829 pages ; Eichard Baxter and 
John iBunyan are among the number of his op- 
ponents. He was remarkable for his addresses to 
the ruling powers of his time, of whose proneness 
to persecution, and the evil consequences resulting 
from it, he faithfully warned them. Many of his 
expressions may be considered as predicting the 
downfall of the Government which supported it : 
and his views of civil and religious liberty, as 
combined with that duty of Christian subjection, 
which we owe to the Government under which 
we live, are stated by him in clear and strong 
language, in several of his publications. One 
of Burrough's companions at Bristol was John 
Audland, and with him we will deal next. 
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JOHN AUDLAND, AND 
ANN AUDLAND, AFTERWARDS CAMM. 



John Audland was born in 1630, near Kendal^ 
of respectable parents, and though at first disposed 
to youthful amusements, became, when about 
seventeen, religiously inclined, and being " mighty 
in the Scriptures," became an eminent teacher 
in a society which was separated from the national 
way of worship: he often, however, preached in 
the churches in his neighbourhood. During the 
Commonweallh, it w^as, as we have remarked be- 
fore, not unusual for dissenters to occupy the 
parish pulpits, when the parish parson did not 
require them, or had finished his sermon, a fact 
which made the appeai*ances of Fox and his 
followers in "steeple houses" less strange than 
they seem to us of the present day. Audland was 
at the famous meeting at Firbank Chapel, and to 
his house George Fox went after he had concluded 
his discourse, and Audland was added to the 
number of Fox's iollowers and missionaries. He 
travelled a.^ a preacher generally with John Camnb 
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who was his most intimate friend, and with him 
visited Bristol and London. like Camm, he died 
of consumption, induced by his missionary exer- 
tions, particularly in addressing large open-air 
meetings at Bristol, the scene of most of his 
labours and of his persecutions. His death oc- 
curred in 1663 ; he was buried at Birkrigg Park, 
where his friend Camm had been interred some 
six years before. Audland did not publish much ; 
his printed works consist of Epistles to his Friends, 
and one or two controversial pieces. He was a 
man of a very amiable disposition, and of coijjely 
person. 

His wife was Ann Newby, daughter of Eichard 
Newby, of Kendal. " She was a well-educated 
woman, and married John Audland in 16.50, when 
he was about twenty, and she was a little older. 
She was convinced at the same time as her hus- 
band, and joined him in preaching, for which she 
was, in 1653, committed to prison at Bishop's 
Auckland, where she addressed the people from 
the prison window. She was afterwards put on 
her trial for blasphemy at Banbury, in Oxford- 
shire. The presiding Judge tried hard to acquit 
her, but the magistrates had biassed the jury, who 
brought in a verdict of guilty, which the Judge 
upset as bad in law. She was, however, sent to 
prison, because she would not give bail for her 
good behaviour, and was confined at Banbury for 
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eight months, in a place underground, hard by the 
common sewer, and infested with toads and froga 
Two years after the death of her first husband, she 
married Thomas Camm, son of her husband's 
friend, John Camm. Her second husband was 
imprisoned, on account of his religious opinions, 
for three years, at Kendal ; and for six at Appleby. 
She died near Kendal in 1705, aged 78. Although 
a preacher herself, she rather disapproved of her 
sex in that capacity, and would scarcely pre«tch at 
large meetings, if any qualified man was presents 
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JOHN CAMM. 



In connection with Howgill, Audland, and 
Burrough, we have mentioned the name of John 
Camm, of Camsgil , He was a member of 
a good and substantial family, which had long 
possessed a seat at Camsgil, a place in the 
barony of Westmorland, which took its name 
from its owners. From his childhood he was 
religiously inclined, and, with several others, had 
separated from the national Church, and was wont 
to worship apart. He was also present at the 
great meeting at Firbank Chapel, and to it he 
owed his convincement. He was one of the band 
of missionary Friends whose zeal was first kindled 
by Fox's discourse at that meeting. To devote 
himself to missionary eflbrts, he gave up great 
prospects in life, for he was, as his son tells us, " a 
man of wealth, and rising rapidly in the world." 
His first journeys were in the north of England 
and Scotland ; in 1654 he went south with Francis 
HowgiQ, on purpose to "declare the message 
of the Lord to Oliver Cromwell, then called 
Protector." Oliver Cromwell received the two 
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graciously, but misconceived their object, and 
supposed that they wished him to compel people 
to be religious by law. To correct this misappre- 
hension, Camm wrote to him, cautioning him also 
against countenancing oppression, and ending with 
these words : " Take heed, for he that is in high 
places is subject to many temptations." From 
London Camm travelled to Bristol with John 
Audland, his intimate friend, at which place their 
visits occasioned much rioting ; they were taken 
for emissaries of the Pope, and ill-treated. Camm 
returned, in 1G5G, to his home at Preston Patrick, 
in Westmorland, a very infirm man, and died 
there, aged 52. Some accounts say his death 
occurred in 1656, otliers in 1665. As he pre- 
deceased Jolm Audland by six years, 1656 or 1657 
must be the correct date. He was buried at 
Birkri^iK' 

CO 

John Camm left a family. His son, Thomas 
Camm, married the widow of John Audland, and 
was a minister, whose imprisonments we have 
menticmed in our account of his ydie. 
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GEORGE WEITEEEAR 



. Continuing with these early Westmorland 
Friends, whom we have mentioned as among 
Fox's earliest missionaries, we now come to 
George Whitehead, of Orton. 

The most famous of all the early missionaries 
of Quakerism was Greorge Whitehead, of Orton. 
He is, after George Fox, the chief founder of the 
Society ; and, both from the great age he attained, 
and the lead he took in the Society's business, 
may be deemed, to a great extent, its father. 

He was born at Orton, in Westmorland, about 
the year 1635, and was educated at the free school 
at Blencoe, in Cumberland, where, as he tells us, he 
" loved retirement, with some other sober, studious 
scholars, ttiough but mean and poor in the world, 
rather than the company of loose, extravagant 
boys, though of the gentry, or richer sort, who 
were given to much play and gaming." He after- 
wards kept a school at Orton, and was an at- 
tendant at Orton Church. At the early age 
of fourteen, Whitehead conceived objections, on 
religious grounds, to the promiscuous singing of 
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David's Psalms in church. He was also shocked 
because the priests did not practise what they 
preached. These reasons, operating upon his 
mind, led him to attend Quaker meetings held at 
Sunnyside, near Greyrigg, at the house of a Cap- 
tain Ward. On one occasion, he was, he says, 
deeply affected, more than by any preaching he 
ever heard, by seeing a young maid go out of the 
meeting, and fling herself face downwards on tie 
ground, crying out, " Lord, what shall I do to be 
clean?" At one of these meetings, some time in 
the year 1652, Whitehead met George Fox, and, 
fired by his enthusiasm, became one of his earliest 
missionaries. Whitehead's first journey was taken 
in 1653 or 1654, and was to Norfolk and Suffolk. 
At Warwick he was put into prison, where Hunt^ 
the gaoler, demanded from three of them fourpence 
apiece per night for one bed for the lot. Eather 
than pay this, they slept for eight weeks on the 
bare boards of the floor, it being winter, and a cold 
one. At the city sessions, "Whitehead, and his 
companions in prison, were brought before Eecorder 
Cook, by whom they were discharged, but were 
detained by Hunt for fees. Himt dying soon, 
they got their hberty, through the pity of his 
widow. After his release, Whitehead continued 
in the same neighboiu^hood, often being mobbed 
and persecuted. One one occasion, he was rescued 
by a trooper, who interfered on his behalf. The 
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trooper afterwards turned a Friend, but it was five- 
and-twenty years before Whitehead heard of his 
conversion, or even knew his name, and then they 
both met as prisoners in Norwich Gaol. White- 
head, and some other Friends, shortly after this 
first discharge from Norwich Gaol, got into 
Edmundbury Gaol, Whitehead being committed 
under a mittimus which called him an " idle, 
wandering fellow from Westmorland." There they 
suffered much. The gaoler kept an alehouse, and 
was also a Presbyterian priest. On Sundays, he 
expounded to the prisoners ; on week-days he and 
his tapster encouraged them to drink. The Friends 
would neither pay him fees, nor drink, but ever 
preached against drunkenness. Incensed by this, 
the gaoler took away from his prisoners their 
clothes, even their nightcaps, and put the prisoners 
themselves into the common ward with burglars, 
and even into a pit underground, and encouraged 
drunken felons to kick, strike, and abuse them. 
After fifteen months' imprisonment, they were 
released by an order of Oliver Cromwell, procured 
by the intercession of one Mary Sandars, a waiting 
gentlewoman in Cromwell's family; Sir Francis 
Eussell was ordered to see the warrant executed. 
Soon after his release. Whitehead fell into the 
hands of Justice Surden, one of those who had 
signed the mittimus for his committal to Bury 
QaoL By order of this justice, Whitehead was 
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publicly whipt through Nayland as a vagrant, a 
piece of flagrant injustice, for he was traveUing on 
his own horse. The constables were also ordered 
to pass him from place to place. In 1657, 
Whitehead returned to his parents in Westmor- 
land, who received him joyfully, though the Pres- 
byterian priests had tried to poison their minds 
against him. While at home. Whitehead attended 
meetings of Friends in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land. These were usually held on commons and 
mountainous places. He mentions that, in stormy 
weather, they generally found that one side or 
other of Pardsey Crag afforded shelter. He also 
had a hand in an attempt to establish meetings in 
Newcastle, but the authorities put him out of the 
borough, conducting him to a "blew stane" on 
Tyne Bridge, that marked the extent of the Corpo- 
ration jurisdiction. In 1658, he went again to the 
Eastern Counties, and made the acquaintance of 
the inside of Ipswich Gaol, being committed on a 
charge trumped up by one priest Willan. There 
he lay until Oliver Cromwell's deatL About this 
time he maintained several public controversies : 
the most notable being one with Dr. Hichard 
Smith, keeper of the University library at Cam- 
bridge. They argued in public, at meetings, both 
at Cambridge and at Westminster. Smith under- 
took to prove that Wliitchead was a heretic. He 
put his proof into the form of syllogism : 
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He that id a Quaker is a heretic ; 

But you are Papists, (i. e., the Quakers) ; 

Ergo, you are a heretic. 
Whitehead, who was well educated, and no mean 
logician, (indeed he would have made a good 
lawyer, to judge from the legal arguments ad- 
vanced by him on various occasions on his own 
defence,) denied the minor premiss, which Dr. 
Smith tried to prove, by asserting that all who 
refused the oath of allegiance were Papists — there- 
fore the Quakers were Papists. Whitehead after- 
wards refuted Smith in two books, one called 
"Truth defending the Quakers," and the other, 
" The Key of Knowledge not foimd in the Uni- 
versity Library of Cambridge." Of Whitehead's 
other public controversies, some were conducted in 
churches, he arguing from a pew, and the parson 
from his pulpit. Whitehead, in addition to the 
qualities we have mentioned, of good education, 
knowledge of logic and of law, appears to have 
possessed a cool and imperturbable temper, and a 
readiness of repartee which gave him great advan- 
tage in wordy contests, whether waged with theo- 
logical disputants in the pulpit, or with country 
justices on the bench. 

The first part of Whitehead's journal, from 
which we have derived our information about him, 
was published imder the name of his Christian 
Progress, and ends with an account of his being 
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mobbed at Peterborough, and rescued by some 
soldiers of " Lambert's, or the Old Army/' This 
was just before the Eestoration. He also describes 
the agitation, which was stirred up among the 
" Proud and Covetous Priests, and Mercenary 
Teachers of all Sorts," by the report of a people 
risen in the north of England, called Quakers. 
The priests and the preachers were, he writes, 
afraid that their trade was in danger, and their 
gain at stake. " Then rung the Pulpits, and Lec- 
tures were promoted, and Conferences, Complaints, 
and Petitions exhibited to Magistrates, against the 
Quakers, imder the unjust and false pretences of 
their being Antichrists, come in the Last Days; 
Deceivers, Seducers, dangerous to Church and 
State." 

The second part of the " Christian Progress ** 
begins with the Eestoration. In our account of 
George Fox, we stated that Quakers then ceased 
for a brief space to be persecuted. This cessation 
lasted only for a few months ; for so long the King 
adhered to his declaration of religious liberty, 
written at Breda ; and then, in consequence of the 
plot of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, a severe procla- 
mation was issued against Anabaptists, Quakers, 
and Fiith-Monarchy-Men. Under this, great per- 
secution raged. "Whitehead was not long in being 
again committed to prison. On this occasion he 
was confined in the Vice, a hole, without a chim* 
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ney, in the Castle-wall of Norwich. Here four of 
them spent the winter without a fire, except the 
luxury of a little charcoal, at the risk of suffoca- 
tion. Whitehead was brought up before Judge 
Wadham Wyndham, at Thetford assizes, and in- 
dicted for refusing to take the oath of allegiance. 
Whitehead would not plead, and fruitlessly ad- 
dressed the judge, who had, however, in the words, 
" ' Take him away, gaoler,' an argument that could 
not be disputed." He was sent back to Norwich, 
but got his release in March, 1661, imder a royal 
proclamation, after sixteen weeks' confinement. In 
that same year, a very severe Act was framed by 
the Legislature against Quakers ; while it was in 
committee, George Whitehead, Eichard Hubber- 
thome, and Edward Burrough, appeared against it 
before the Committee, and afterwards before the 
House, which they addressed from the bar with 
sound and practical arguments, which had no 
effect, for the bill passed : it prohibited all meet- 
ings of more than five Quakers, under heavy 
penalties. Under this Act, their meetings in Lon- 
don were broken up by the trained bands, and the 
three we have mentioned sent to Newgate, where 
Hubberthome and Burrough sank and died under 
the hardships' of their confinement. Newgate was 
then divided into two sides. Chapel side and Jus- 
tice Hall side. On the latter side the richer 
prisoners were kept The cliief persecutor of 
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Friends in London was Alderman Sir Eichard 
Brown. After being released from Newgate, 
Whitehead was again arrested at a meeting held 
at Horsleydown, and committed, after a skilful 
defence made by himself, by the Surrey, justices, to 
White Lion Prison, in Southwark. So persecuted, 
indeed, was the Society at this time, that White- 
head writes that he always took his nightcap in 
his pocket when he went to a meeting, for fear he 
should be carried ofif from it to prison. To relate 
all the occasions on which he was sent to prison, 
is impossible. While in White Lion Prison, 
Whitehead, in 1663, was taken to Whitehall, and 
charged with being accessory to the dangerous 
plot of the Westmorland fanatics, under Captain 
Atkinson, of Mallerstang, known as the " Elipper 
Eigg Plot." He was examined, but the chaige 
against him was dropped, and he heard no more 
of it. 

Whitehead was in London during the plague, 
and also during the great fire, and gives, in the 
" Cliristian Progress," accounts of both. The Bull 
and Mouth, the Society's original place of meeting 
in London, was destroyed by the fire. They had 
also meeting places at the Peel, in St John's 
Street, Westminster; at Horsleydo^\^l, in South- 
ward ; at KatclifT ; at Devonshire House, in 
Bishopsgate ; and at a place called Old Buildings. 
After the fire they b\ult a place in White Hart 
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Court, Gracechurch Street. The climax, perhaps, 
of the sufferings of the Society, was an Order in 
Council to Sir Christopher Wren, to pull down 
their meeting house at Horsleydown, which was 
done; and, when the Friends met on the spot 
where it had been, they were dispersed, in a very 
barbarous manner, by foot and horse soldiers. 

After twelve years of persecution, lasting j^om 
1660 to 1672, a Declaration of Indulgence to 
Dissenters was published. Under this, the Society 
had some rest ; but an immense number, over four 
hundred, of its members were actually in prison. 
Whitehead, with two others, attended at the 
Council Chamber, and addressed the King on their 
behalf, and got a promise of a paxdon from him. 
This pardon Whitehead carried through, though 
he had great difficulties with the law officers, and 
others, both over law points and over fees. It was, 
too, no easy matter to get so bulky a document as 
a pardon for four hundred people shown to all the 
sheriffs in England ; but, by Whitehead's legal 
knowledge and ingenuity, all difficulties were sur- 
mounted. 

The Declaration of Indulgence was withdrawn 
in 1674, and persecution again commenced; but 
the King, in 1679, on Whitehead's application, in 
some degree mitigated it. Whitehead and two 
other Friends, introduced by William Chiffins, had 

£ 
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an interview on the subject with the King, in his 
closet. Whitehead believed that the Eling was 
really touched in conscience by his representations, 
and that his natural inclinations against persecu- 
tion, and for liberty of conscience, were frustrated 
by those around him. In March, 1679, Whitehead, 
and a Friend named Burr, were sent to prison at 
Norwich. Over a hundred pages of the "Christian 
Progress" are taken up with an account of the 
legal, or rather .illegal, proceedings against them ; 
but we need hardly go into them. Whitehead argued 
his own case with unusual ability, displaying great 
knowledge of law and legal precedents ; but he and 
Burr did not get their release imtil July, 1680. 

About the time of their release, the Long Par- 
liament had, by changes in its constitution, sdtered 
in disposition, and become mercifully inclined 
towards the Society of Friends. A Committee was 
appointed to consider their case ; and Whitehead, 
William Penn, and others, were examined before 
it. Bills were brought in for their relief, but the 
dissolution stopped their progress. Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, of Edenhall, in Cumberland, the Tory 
leader, and a zealous Church of England man, used 
strong language over these biUs, advocating, much 
to Whitehead's surprise, that toleration should be 
exhibited to Friends. Another bill, with the same 
object, miscanied in the next Parli&ment, being 
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either designedly mislaid, or else stolen, when it 
should have been presented for the royal assent. 

Whitehead at this time appears to have become 
the leader of the Society, and its official mouth- 
piece. We find him, on several occasions, going to 
the King, and asking for toleration and mercy on 
behalf of the Society, over a thousand of whose 
members were, circa 1684 or 1685, in various 
prisons. On one occasion, he addressed the King 
in Coimcil, being, by royal permission, covered. 
On other occasions, the difficulty of the hats was 
easily got over : once, he had an audience with the 
King in Hampton Park, when an usher gently 
removed Whitehead's hat, and hung it upon the 
park palings. The King always received White- 
head with readiness, and occasionally discussed 
with him the practices of not uncovering the head, 
and of using Thee and Thou, \vhich, the King 
maintained, was affectation. Up to the end of 
this reign. Whitehead continued to be fined for 
preaching, and the fines were taken by levies on 
his goods. 

With the reign of James II., a new era com- 
menced for the Society of Friends. Whitehead 
lost no time in makrpg personal application to the 
new monarch, and found him ready to grant almost 
aU he was asked. He issued his warrant for a 
release of all Friends in prison, so far as he could 
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by law. He appointed a Commission to question 
and examine the common informers, in London 
and Middlesex, against the Society. Under it, the 
tables were effectually turned, and some of those 
gentry were punished for perjury. In the conver- 
sations the King had with Whitehead, he was, no 
doubt, fishing for the Society's votes at the elec- 
tions ; indeed, he almost said as much, for he 
advised what manner of men they should vote for. 
He also assured Whitehead that he himself had 
always been for liberty of conscience. The famous 
Declaration of Indulgence which James 11. issued 
was as great a boon to the Friends as to the 
Papists, and after it we can gather little more from 
Whitehead's Journal. The " Christian Progress" 
jumps from the reign of James II. to that of 
WiUiam III., affording no clue as to what the 
Society thought of the change of Government It, 
indeed, becomes very meagre in the information it 
gives ; but Whitehead was growing in years, and 
the cessation of pei^secution made his days less 
eventfuL We find Whitehead, after the Eestora- 
tion, attending the House of Conmions, and speak- 
ing before a Committee, or at the bar, in favour of 
measures advantageous to the Society. He also 
headed a deputation to William III., to discuss 
the payment of tithes and the taking of oaths, and 
80 impressed the King, that, as Whitehead was 
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afterwards told, he himself maintained the deputa- 
tion's honesty in argument with some of his lords. 
During this reign, Whitehead, by strenuous exer- 
tions, procured the passing of an Act, by which 
Friends niight affirm, instead of having to swear. 
To get this bill through, he himself saw and 
interviewed most of its opponents, and did his 
best to disarm their opposition. All his life. 
Whitehead continued to keep a close watch over 
all Parliamentary bills that might affect the 
Society, and by his exertions secured considerable 
alleviations for it. When Peter the Great was in 
England, Whitehead headed a deputation to him, 
with an address, but they did not obtain an 
interview. The " Christian Progress" closes in 
1711, when Whitehead was about seventy-four. 

In 1714, he attended with an address from the 
Society to King George I., on his accession to the 
throne, and, after the presentation of the address, 
made a congratulatory speech to him. He also 
had an interview with the Prince of Wales, by 
whom he was very kindly received. In 1715, 
after the suppression of the rebellion, and again in 
1716, he presented congratulatory addresses to the 
King. Even in his eighty-sixth year, he employed 
his pen, and produced a small treatise, called "An 
Epistle to our Christian Friends." 

George Whitehead died in 1722-3, aged eighty- 
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seven, and was buried in that Campus Sacer of 
Dissent, Bunhill Fields. For long lie kept a 
grocer's shop in London. He was twice mairied, 
first, in 1670, to a widow, Anne Downer, who died 
in 1686. In 1688, he married Ann Goddard, who 
kept a shop in Whitochapel, and was daughter of 
Captain Eichard Goddard, a clothier, of Heading. 
Whitehead had no children. 
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MILES HALHEAR 



Miles Halhead was a husbandman at Mount- 
joy, near Underbarrow, and became, when of the 
age of thirty-eight, one of George Fox's earliest 
converts. He was the first Friend that was ever 
imprisoned in Kendal GaoL Soon after his con- 
vincement, he felt impelled, by a vision, to go to 
Kendal Church, and call the priest "a painted 
hypocrite," — a performance for which Justice 
Archer committed Halhead to prison, where his 
detention was not very long. He was, too, one of 
the earliest preachers of the Society that went into 
the South of England. In SeweU's History of 
the Friends, and in an account of his imprison- 
ments, published in 1690, we find many accounts 
of sufferings which Halhead underwent. At 
Swarthmore, in Yorkshire, the wife of Justice 
Preston, of Holkar Hall, set her servants to beat 
the unfortunate preacher, because he passed her 
without bowing. Halhead, indignant at this 
treatment, called her Jezebel, whereon the great 
lady spat in his face. Three months later, Halhead 
called at Holkar Hall, and asked to see Thomas 
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Preston's wife. It so happened that she herself 
came to the door ; but, irom shame, or what not» 
she denied herself, and tried to pahn off another 
woman as Mrs. Preston. Miles, having such good 
reason to recollect her, was not to be deceived, and 
read her a lesson on lying, which must have been 
felt. She did not again set her servants on Tiiwi . 
This was in 1653. In the same year, Halhead 
visited Skipton, Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Don- 
caster, and York, at all of which places he 
preached, meeting with great opposition. At 
Skipton he was so beaten by the mob, that he 
was left for dead, but recovered, miraculously, iu 
the space of three hours. At Doncaster, a similar 
beating happened to him, and he was put to bed 
by his friends. However, he stniggled out, got to 
a chapel, and began to preacli. Ere he finished, 
all his bruises were again " miraculously" healed. 
At York, he had the Lord Mayor among his 
audience. 

Shortly after his return home from this journey, 
he lost a chUd, a boy of about five, to wliom his 
wife was much attached. This was the occasion of 
her conversion ; previously, she had been much dis- 
contented with her husband's absence on preaching 
tours, and was wont to lament that she had not 
rather married a dninkard : " Then I might have 
found him at the alehouse : but now I caimot tell 
where to find my husband." Prior to the child's 
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death, she had a vision, in which she heard a voice 
warning her not to be discontented with her hus- 
band's journeys, or else a greater cross would fall 
upon her. This threatened cross she recognised 
when her child died. In other journeys, Halhead 
underwent much sufifering. At Stanley Chapel, in 
Lancashire, Captain William Eawlinson and an- 
other man took him by the head and feet, and 
pitched him over the wall of the chapel yard. He 
suffered from this much, but resolutely went on 
to Windermere Church, where he preached to 
the priest and the people, and his " bruises were 
healed that day." He next visited Fumess, and 
entered the church, where the priests, Lampitt and 
Camelford, declined to go on with the service until 
he was removed. We, shortly after this, hear of 
him at Newcastle, where the Mayor and Sheriff 
committed him to prison, but very soon let him 
go, the Mayor being troubled with doubts as to 
whether they had done right in imprisoning him. 

In 1654, Halhead visited Ireland, in company 
with James Lancaster and Miles Bateman, and 
then proceeded to Scotland, crossing probably by 
Portpatrick, for Dumfries was the first Scottish 
town he came to. Here, Halhead commenced to 
preach one Sunday, in the Kirk of Dumfries, but 
was turned out, and only escaj)ed stoning at the 
hands of the women of the town by pulling off his 
clothes, and wading through the Nith. He jour- 
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neyed thence, by Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, and 
Stirling, to Berwick-on-Tweed, where he was 
lodged in the gaol for ten weeks, — ^a confinement 
which his zeal brought on his head. The first 
thing he did, on entering the town, was to go to 
the Mayor's shop, and call his worship a perse- 
cutor, who, not unnaturally, sent Halhead to 
prison. There he remained until the sessions, 
when he was brought before the Mayor and the 
justices. The Mayor was anicious to let Halhead 
go, wished he had never seen him, and hoped to 
be no more troubled with him. Halhead, how- 
ever, made a speech, in which he repeated his 
offence, and appealed to the Eecorder to say that 
his committal was illegal, on the ground that the 
Mayor had acted as both judge and prosecutor. 
This the Eecorder was obliged to admit. The 
Court ordered the gaoler to take Halhead away, 
and shortly afterwards granted his release. Prom 
Berwick, Halhead went to York and Hull, and 
thence, by Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, London, 
and Exeter, to Plymouth, where he was imprisoned 
many months, on a charge of having called a 
drunken naval chaplain a thief General Des- 
borough interfered on behalf of the prisoners, — ^for 
one Salthouse was confined on the same charge ; 
but they were, spite of his intercession, not released 
in a hurry. We have little further record of 
Halhead's travels. In 1GG6, he again visited 
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Devonshire, and was taken before the magistrates, 
who asked him his business there. Halhead 
replied, with great cooLiess, that he came to see 
his friends, and named Sir John' Copplestone, the 
Sheriff of Devonshire, John Page, the Mayor of 
Plymouth, Justice Howel, and Colonel Buffet, the 
authorities who had committed him to prison on 
his last visit. He learnt that all these men were 
in poverty and disgrace, having been turned out of 
their estates and offices at the Eestoration. 

In 1673, we find Halhead again at Plymouth. 
On this occasion, he got permission to see General 
Lambert, then condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment on an island in the harbour. In the course 
of a very interesting interview, Halhead told 
Lambert, in plain language, that his downfall, and 
that of CromweU, was due to their having per- 
mitted the Society of Friends to be persecuted. 
This lecture Lambert took in good part, and, when 
it was over, called for beer, and drank with 
Halhead, and they afterwards talked over the 
battle of Dunbar, on whose field Halhead had been 
the week after the fight, and the various officers of 
the Commonwealth before whom Halhead had, on 
several occasions, been examined, namely. Generals 
Fleetwood and Desborough, Major Blackmore, and 
Colonel Fenwick. In the following year, 1674, 
Halhead wrote a letter to George Fox, and de- 
scribes himself as old, infirm, and weak of sight ; 
and that is the last information we have of him. 
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In the year 1664, when Halhead would be 
about fifty years old, he was summoned to 
Kendal, before the Chancellor of the Bishop of 
Chester, for non-attendance at public worship 
Being asked by the Chancellor to give a plain 
reason for his conduct, Halhead replied, that he 
had heard the priests preach for thirty years, and 
had observed that they, in one year, always con- 
tradicted what they had said the year before. The 
Chancellor excommunicated Halhead, — a penalty 
for which he, probably, cared but little. 
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JOHN BUMNYEAT. 



John Ecrnyeat was "born at Crabtreebeck, in 
the parish of Loweawater, in Cumberland, about 
1630, He was one of those who were convinced 
by George Tox, in 1653. As he puta it himself, he 
saw that his profession of religion was but as 
"Adam's Fig-leaf Apron, in which he could not 
abide God's coming." Bumyeat, and some others, 
estabUshed meetings twice a week ; but, until 
1657, he was not concerned to travel much, except 
to visit Friends that were in prison for religion'a 
sake. Bumyeat soon found himself in Carlisle 
GaoL First of all, he visited the "Bell-house" at 
Aspetry (Aspatria), and, after being hurried away 
once by the people, and retiring to Plumbland 
Common for meditation, he returned in the after- 
noon, and had a controversy with Priest Warwick, 
in the gi-aveyard, and did not spare liim. At 
Lorton and Loweswater, he went to the " Worship- 
house," and was threatened, by Priest Fogoe, with 
the stocks. At Erigham, he went to the church, 
and commenced to preach when Priest Denton had 
^K done. The people beat Bumyeat with theii- Bibles 
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and with sticks. He was airested by the consta^e^ 
and taken before Lancelot Fletcher, of Tallantyrey 
who committed him to Carlisle Gaol, mrhere he 
remained three-and-twenty weeks before he was 
released. In 1658, he commenced his traveLa. His 
journal has been published, but is little more thaa 
an itinerary. His travels extended throiigh Ireland, 
Scotland, Barbadoes, Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Long and Ehode Islands, and New England. 
He was the companion of George Fox in America^ 
who writes of him : " He travelled with me from 
Maryland, through the wilderness, and through 
many rivers and desperate bogs, where, they said, 
never Englishman nor horse had travelled befoie : 
where we lay out at nights, and sometimes in 
Indian houses, and many times were very hard put 
to it for provisions. 

Bumyeat died at Dublin, in 1690. His jonroal, 
and some tracts and letters, were published- in 
169L 
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JOHN WILKINSON AND JOHN STORY. 



We have, in an account of George Fox, men- 
tioned one John Wilkinson, as having three 
churches, or " steeple-houses," near Cockermouth, 
one of which was Brigham ; and we have also 
mentioned that Fox preached in two of his 
churches. William Penn, in his Preface to the 
life of John Banks, mentions " Cumberland John 
Wilkinson," as "formerly an able and zealous 
Independent preacher." It is probable that the 
original incumbents of Wilkinson's churches were 
turned out of their posts during the Common- 
wealth, and that Wilkinson, Independent though 
he was, acquired them in some way or other. The 
hold which Fox's teaching took upon the common 
people in Cumberland gradually deprived Wilkin- 
son of his congregation, and he at last established 
a meeting of the few that remained to him, and 
preached to them at his own housa He next set 
up " a silent meeting, like the Friends ;" but one 
by one the attendants thereat dwindled down to 
half-a-dozen or so, while most of the deserters 
joined the Society of Friends. Thus left alone, 
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Wilkinson began to come to the meetdngs of 
Friends on Pardshaw Crag, where several hun- 
dreds were wont to assemble. " Here he would 
prowl around the outskirts," says Fox, ''like a 
shepherd looking for his sheep." In 1657, Fox 
attended one of these meetings, and to this 
"Wilkinson came, with all his remaining flock, 
now reduced to about four. After the meeting; 
Wilkinson had some talk with Fox, was convinced, 
gave up his livings and became a minister in the 
Society. His name, as " Cumberland John Wil- 
kinson," occurs several times in the journals of 
John Banks and Christopher Story. 

This is not that Wilkinson who associated him- 
self with one John Story, a Westmorland Friend, of 
whom we know little, except that he was once in 
Salisbury Gaol, and that he died in Wilkinson's 
lifetime, aged about forty-five. These two became 
discontented with the management of the Society's 
business, stirred up divisions against George Fox, 
and formed, under the name of Separatists, a new 
branch of the Society. They were joined by other 
preachers, of the names of Eogers, Crisp, Harris, 
and Keith, of whom the latter attained consider- 
able celebrity. The Separatists objected, among 
other things, to the laying down of rules for the 
government of the Society's affairs, and they ob- 
jected strongly to women's meetings. Their prac- 
tices, too, were looser than those of the original 
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Society; and thus they gained followers among 
many who feared to go the lengths ventured by the 
original Society. The Separatists, for instance, 
used to pay tithes under protest, instead of resist- 
ing to the last. Under Keith, this new branch 
grew to be an important schism in the Society, and 
is frequently mentioned by Story, of Justus Town, 
in his journal. It took place about 1683, and its 
first head-quarters were in Westmorland. 

Cumberland John Wilkinson died in 1676, 
" after he had continued many years," writes Fox, 
in his journal, "in the free ministry of Jesus." 
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THOMAS LA WSOJV. 



Thomas Lawson was the son of Sir Thomas 
and Euth, Lady Lawson, and was not only an 
eminent minister of the Church of England, but 
was also a scholar of great attainments, and a 
" herbalist," or botanist, second to none of his day 
in England. He held a cure at a small place called 
Eamside. Hearing, by chance, that George Fox was 
coming to Eamside one Sunday, Lawson not only 
recommended his congregation to go and hear him, 
and for that purpose suspended his own af temoon 
sermon, but actually placed his chapel and pulpit 
at Fox's disposal, and took up a place among 
the audience. Lawson was himself convinced, 
and resigned his cure of souls, as a proof of 
his sincerity: he became a "ministering Friend," 
but does not appear to have travelled much, or far. 
He settled at Great Strickland, in Westmorland, 
and opened there a school, which became both 
large and famous. There he spent the rest of his 
life. Dying, in 1691, at the age of fifty-five, he 
was buried at Newby Head, and some of his pupils 
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erected a monument to him, with the following 
inscription : — 

'* Sub hoc Tumulo, jacet Corpus Thomse Lawson, de 
MagDse Stricklandisd. Ludi Magister, et Botanicos non 
imperitus, qui obiit 12 Die Novembri, Anno Domini 1691, 
AnnoiEtatis55." 

His wife, and only son, a lad of great piety, 
sleep with him in the same tomb. 



I. 
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EJLSLT CTTMBEXLAin> 



JOEN BANKS. 



• 

John Banks, of Brigham, was a celebrated 
preacher among the Society of Friends, and the 
hero, while in prison in Carlisle, of an adventure 
with the Mayor of that city. This John Banks 
was a Cumberland man, and is generally known 
as John Banks, of Brigham. A memoir of him 
was published in 1712, imder the title of "A 
Journal of the Life, Labours, Travels, and Suffer- 
ings, in and for the Gospel, of that ancient Servant 
and faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, John Banks." 
To it is added a collection of his letters and papers, 
and the Preface is written by William Penn him- 
self. There have been several subsequent editions 
of this Memoir, all more or less abridged: the 
first and unmutilated edition is now rarely to be 
met with. 

John Banks, as he tells us in this journal, 
" came of honest parents :" he was the only child 
of William and Enune (sic in origine) Banks, and 
was bom in 1638, at Simderland, in the i>arish of 
Isel, or Issell (as he \vrites it), in Cumberland 
His father was a fellmonger and glover, but also 
took land to farm. A few years after John's birth. 
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his people moved to " within the compass of 
Pardshow-meeting." Pardshaw, to use the modem 
name, is a hamlet, about four miles from Cocker- 
mouth, in the parish of Dean; tod the Banks 
family settled at Brigham, which is the adjoining 
parish to that of Dean. The doctrines of the 
Society of Friends spread at a very early date in 
this neighbourhood; and their founder, Gteorge 
Fox, in his journal mentions attending general 
meetings of the Society at Pardshaw Crag. In 
1645, John Banks was sent to school, and re- 
mained there for seven years, imtil he was four- 
teen ; he learned well both English and Latin, and 
could write weU, — accomplishments which he forth- 
wth utilised, by teaching school at Dissington, or 
Distington. Here he remained a year, and then 
moved to Mosser Chappel, near Pardshaw, where 
he taught school, and "read the Scriptures also, to 
People that came there on the First Day of the 
Week, and Homily, as it is called, and Sung 
Psalms, and Prayed : But I have no liking to the 
Practice : But my Father, with other People, 
through my entering into Eeasoning with them, 
overcame me." Here Banks had twenty-four 
scholars, for each of whom he received twelve- 
pence a quarter ; he also received, for his religious 
services, twelvepence a year from every house of 
them that came to hear him, a fleece of wool, and 
his table free. Mosser Chappel, where he officiated. 
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was merely a chapel of ease to the " Parisli Steeple 
House," which was some miles off One day, when 
Banks was officiating, there came to hear In'Tn 
among the i*est of the people that were indiffeient 
where they did go for worship, one John Fletcher, 
" a great scholar, but a Drunken, Sottish Man." 
Fletcher, after service one day, caUed Banks aside, 
and told him, he read very well for a youth, but 
he did not " pray in form, as others used to do," 
and promised to send liim a letter of instructions. 
When this letter arrived, it contained a form of 
prayer for Banks to use. As he was considering 
it, the words of St Paul came to his mind, in 
which the Apostle declared, that he had the Gospel 
he had to preach, not from man, but by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ. Being thus aroused, the 
result of Banks's thoughts was a ^Tsit to "the 
meeting of the People in Scorn called Quakers.** 
From this time. Banks became a member of the 
Society of Friends. He states, in his journal, that 
he was sixteen years and four months when it 
pleased the Lord to touch his hearty — an event 
which he dates as happening in the Tenth Month, 
1654. He gave up liis scholastic duties ; indeed, 
after the receipt of Fletcher s letter, he never again 
officiated at the chapel, and declined to receive the 
wages due to him. He learnt his father's trades, 
both as a felhnonger and glover, and also as a 
farmer; and had shortly the happiness of seeing 
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both his parents become Friends. It was, however, 
nearly six years before the doubts stirred up by 
Fletcher's epistle quite subsided, and Banks be- 
came settled in his mind. In 1659, Banks was at 
a meeting of Friends, on Pardshaw Crag, when he 
was moved to go to the steeple-house at Cocker- 
mouth, which he did, but was turned out at once, 
by order of " the hireling priest, George Larcum," 
or Larkham, mentioned in our account of Greorge 
Fox, for coming in with his hat on his head. 
Banks, however, returned, and followed Larcum's 
sermon with one of his own, which made « the 
Hireling Fly, with all the haste he could, out at a 
contrary Door than he used to do." Another 
result was, to create a great tumult, in the midst 
of which Banks was again haled out of the church, 
after which, he writes, "I came away in sweet 
Peace and spiritual Comfort in my Heart and 
SouL" 

An hiatus of three or four years now occurs in 
the journal In 1663, we find Banks at a meeting 
of Friends upon the Howhill, near Caldbeck, in 
Cumberland, "whereunto came George Fletcher, 
of Hutton Hall, a Justice of the Peace, so called, 
who came into the Meeting Eude and Unmannerly, 
Eiding among Friends, they sitting upon the 
Ground, and Trode with his Horse feet upon a 
Woman's (Jown that was Big with Child, a Woman 
of Note, and Well-bred ; and I was moved of the 
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Lord to kneel down in Prayer at the Head of his 
Horse." Sir George struck Banks with a horse- 
whip over his head and face, and then ordered his 
servant to take Banks away. He was, accordingly, 
dragged away, by the hair of his head, down the 
hill on which the meeting was held. Banks, on 
recovering his feet, asked Sir George the very 
pertinent question, " Dost thou pretend to be a 
Justice of Peace, and breaks the Peace, and Dis- 
turbs, Persecutes, and Abuses God's peaceable 
People, and sets on thy Servant so to do ?" Sir 
George proved his right to the title of Justice of 
the Peace, for he fined Banks five pounds, and in 
default committed him to Carlisle Gaol, where, 
says Banks, " George Martin, a wicked, hard- 
hearted Man, being Gaoler, put us in the Conunon 
Gaol, several Days and Nights, without either 
Bread or Water ; because we coidd not answer nor 
satisfie his Covetous desire in giving him eight- 
pence a Meal for our Meat ; so he threatened, 
when he put us in the Common Gaol, he would 
see how long we could live there without Meat, 
and did suffer none that he could hinder, nei- 
tlier would he suffer any of our friends to 
bring us any Bedding, not so much as a little 
Straw, so that we had no place to Lie on, but the 
Prison Window, upon the Cold Stones ; the Wall 
being thick, there was Eoom for one at a tima 
And when he saw he could not Prevail, notwith- 
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standing his Cruelty, he moved us from the Com- 
mon Gaol into a Boom in his own House, where 
he had several Friends Prisoners for Non-Payment 
of Tythes at the suit of the said George Fletcher." 
Quarter Sessions came round in about a fortnight 
after Banks had been imprisoned; he and his 
companions were called before that gallant cava- 
lier, Sir Philip Musgrave, whom Banks writes of 
as " called a Justice, but an old Persecutor." 
Musgrave asked the imprisoned Friends to con- 
form to the Established Church, and promised, in 
that event, to favour them as far as he coidd. He, 
however, would listen to nothing from them but a 
direct answer to his questions, telling them not to 
preach there, and adding, "When you are banished 
to beyond the seas," (the penalty for the third of- 
fence against the Act imder which Banks had been 
committed,) "then you may preach there." In 
the end, Musgrave and the magistrates ordered the 
release of the prisoners, and that their goods 
should be taken in payment of the fines. Banks 
complains that a cow and horse of his father's, 
worth £6 10s., were distrained in payment of the 
fine of £5, for which Fletcher committed him. 
What followed before the prisoners were released, 
is worthy to be told in the words of Banks him- 
self. It is a funny picture of prison discipline : — 

" So we were set at Liberty that Sessions, Goods beiDg 
taken for all our Fines. Only the Sheriff for the County, 
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Willfred Lawson, of Issel Hall, being there^ said to flu 
Gaoler, If they will not Pay Fees, pat them into the Commoa 
Graol again, and keep them there until they Bot. So the 
Gaoler did put us in the Common Oad a^j^ain, beoaiue m 
could not Pay him Fees ; where was a Be^Uam Man, and four 
with him for Theft ; and two notorious Thieves, called 
Bedhead and Wadelad ; two Mosstroopers, for stealing of 
Cattle; and one Woman for Murthering of her own GUkL 
Now, several of the Relations and Acquaintanoes of then 
were suffered to come to see them, after the Sessions was over, 
who gave them so much Drink that they were basely Dnmk, 
most of them; and, the Prison being a dose^ nasty Places 
they did so Abuse themselves and us, with doing all their 
Necessaries so undecently, that it was enough almost to stifle 
some of us : So on the Morrow we let the Gaoler know bow 
we were Abused. Whereupon he bid the Turnkey bring us 
to the room where we were before; he scorned to keep ua 
there ; we were Honest Men, setting our Beligion aside. One 
of us answered, If the Tree be Good, the Fruit cannot be 
Evil. So, in a little time after we had been in his honse^ lis 
gave us our Liberty, without Paying of Fees. This was ia 
the Fifth Month, 1663." 

Certainly, this account presents a strange pic- 
ture of Carlisle Gaol in 1663. From a letter, 
written by Banks, we find that he had four com- 
panions in this imprisonment, and one of them 
was Mungo Bewley, an inhabitant of Carlisla 
The common gaol was in the old Citadel of 
Carlisle. 

In the following year, Banks married his first 
wife, Ann Littledale. By her he appears to have 
had six children, — John, William, Sarah, Maiy, 
Ann, and Emma. Four years after he commenced 
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wedded life, he felt himself called to travel, in the 
work of the ministry, towards tlie South and West 
of England. His companion was Cumberland 
John Wilkinson. This journey lasted two months, 
and was in length twelve hundred and sixty-eight 
miles, — no little distance, when roads were almost 
unknown, and packhorsea had not been superseded 
by wheeled conveyances. Banks, in his journal, 
enters into no detail as to his journeys, and, 
indeed, intimates an intention of only recording 
what may be material. He states, with laudable 
pride, that he had gone over-sea, betwixt England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, twelve times, "and that 
often not without great Difficulty and Danger of 
Life at Sea, by many Tempestuous Storms ; yet 
never, at any time, was I above two Nights to- 
gether at Sea : insomuch that, after sometimes that 
I had taken Shipping at White-Haven, the Sea- 
Men would be very desirous who shoidd have me 
in their Vessel ; saying,, ' I was the Happiest Man 
that ever they Carried over Sea, for they got well 
along still when they had me.' " Banks inserts in 
his journal his letters, written while travelling, to 
his wife and children, and to his apprentice, Peter 
Fearon, afterwards a preacher, and companion of 
bis master; and, also, letters from his wile to him. 
She dates from "Whinfell Hall, in Cumberland." 
One or two of the few adventures which he relates 
are worth * mention. At Wicklow, in Ireland, a 
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place to which he was directed to go^ in a dieflm, 
he was arrested by a sergeant and a guard of mus- 
keteers, and brought before Governor Hamman, 
his man, the priest, and his wife. -Banks was 
committed to the county gaol, at the instigation of 
the priest's wife, who was by far the most zealous 
of his opponents. The gaoler, however, allowed 
Banks to hold a large meeting in prison ; and, 
when the Sheriff remonstrated, the gaoler asserted 
his right to let his prisoners do what they pleased, 
come and go as they liked, provided they were in 
prison when wanted. The party was not detained 
long ; for the Governor, when the priest and 
priest's wife were not at hand to earwig him, gave 
orders to release Banks and his two companions. 
The gaoler at first demanded fees before he would 
let them go, but, on discussion, waived his right 
Banks thereon called for drink, (the gaoler was a 
publican,) and each of the party gave him twelve* 
pence, with which he seemed much pleased. This 
visit to Wicklow resulted in the establishment of 
a large colony of Friends in that place. 

In 1677, Banks lost, by paralysis apparently, 
the use of his arm and shoulder, fle dreamt, one 
night, that he was with George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, and that he addressed 
him thus : " George, my Faith is such, that if thou 
seest it thy way to lay thy Hand upon my 
Shoulder, my Arm and Hand shall 'be whole 
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throughout." This dream made such an impres- 
sion upon Banks, that he went to Torkshii-e in search 
of Fox, related the dreani, and he records that, on 
Fox laying his hand on the afflicted shoulder, it 
began to, and actually did, heaL " And the next 
time," writes Banks, " that G. F. and I met., he 
readily said, John, thou mended, thou Tnemdcd; I 
answer'd, Yes, very well, in a little time." 

Banlis continued to travel, as a preacher, 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland, until 
1684, in which year he was again sent to prison 
at Carlisle, by Sir George Fletcher, who was the 
lay impropriator of tithes, which Banks refused to 
pay. Banks heads the portion of his journal, in 
which he relates his impri.?onment, thus : — 

" Here foUoweth a Rolation of my Imprieonment in the 
City of Carlisle, in Camberland ; which was Six Years and 
Nino Months, becauBe lot Couacienco' sake I could not Pay 
Tythea demanded by George Fletcher, of Button Hall, in the 
aead. County, a Justice of the Peace bo called, but a great 
Penecutor of God's People, by ImpriBonment, and epoiling 
their Cioodn, and if ho had had all of me, at tho timo of my 
Commitment, that he pretended was his Due, it was but Eight 
ShillingE! and Sixpence ; which aheweth hia Eord-beactedness 
and Oppreaeion." 

George Martin, the former keeper of Carlisle Gaol, 
had been succeeded in that office by George 
Laneake, who had, for liis turnkey, Alexander 
Eichardgon. At first, Laneake kept Banks, and 
twelve other Friends, all of whom had refused to 
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pay tithes, in his house, which was in Gasde 
Street, near the great steeple-house, as the Fiieiids 
called the Cathedral Of this proximity Sanb 
availed himself, to address the people attending 
worship there from the gaoler's window, — a prac- 
tice which was highly disapproved of by the 
authorities. Our hero writes to his wife : " The 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Priests here fright the 
gaoler with Threatenings about my Speaking out 
at the Casement; and he threatens what he will 
do to me, if I will not be silent." Lancake carried 
out his threats, and thrust Banks into a noisome, 
smoky room over a brewhouse, and kept hinri there 
without a bed. When he sent for Banks to come 
forth, the prisoner declined to do so, until Lancake 
himself should come and fetch him, — a defiance to 
which Lancake's reply was, that Banks might stay 
where he was till he rotted before he would fetch 
him. The result, however, was, that Banks got 
the victory, though not until the turnkey had tried 
to drag him out by main force, and failed. TAn^ }^(^ 
had then himself to eat humble pie, and conduct 
his prisoner out of the room over the brewhouse; 
which he did with the words, " Pray God I had 
never seen thy face." His chagrin at his defeat 
was by no means lessened by the fact, that the 
debtors in his custody had foretold it, and had the 
pleasure of witnessing the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecy. Under the piison regulations of the timB, 
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the prisoners were allowed to go out into the town. 
Banks complains greatly tlmt the tumbey was 
sent after him to Friends' meetings, and dragged 
him out, back to the gaoler's house, whenever he 
began to speak. At last, Lancake put a stop to 
this laxity of imprisonment, and confined his 
Quaker prisoners to the court-yard of Ma houae, 
and refused them leave to go out, even to buy 
provisions. This rigour did not prevent meeldngs 
of Friends being held in the gaoler's house, at 
which people of the town were present, John 
Cai'lisle is mentioned, as expounding at one of 
theae, and as being turned out by the gaoler, or the 
turnkey, who had adopted the plan of knocking 
Banks's hat over his eyes whenever he began to 
exhort, and of hooting to drown his voice, while, 
at times, they locked him up in the smoky room 
over the brewhouse. At last occurred the scene 
we have alluded to above. We transcribe the 
account of it given by Banks ; it is mentioned by 
other writers : — 

' ' Now, about this time, upon the First Day of the Week, 
the then Mayor, John How, and Aldermen, with the Chief- 
Priests, there being a great Babble of them belonging to the 
City, with Beveral of a Persecuting Spirit, being greatly 
enraged against me, because I was often cacetrained, by the 
Power of God, to sound Tmth's Testimony in their ears, as 
they came from their Worship, I being in their view, the 
Casement of our Window being open to the Street. Upon the 
aforesaid Day, the Mayor and Aldermen, with others, came 
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into our Meeting in our Prison-house, when I was in mf 
Testimony of Truth ; and the Mayor, in great Fury and Bag^ 
bid me be silent, often shaking his Staff at me^ threateiiiiK 
-what he would do to me for Preaohing there, and distorbiog iB 
the City, in Contempt of Authority. I seemed to take bd 
notice of him for some time, that so he might manifeat himelf 
the more ; he, being a very Passionate Man, said, if I wodU 
not be Silent, he would Stop my Mouth. Then I aiunrand 
and said, the Lord had opened my Mouth, and he^ and aU tii0 
Assistance he could get in the City, could not atop it: But bs 
said he would put a Gagg in it, and put me in the CkymmoB 
Gaol, and I should Preach there to the Walls. I said, I 
neither fear thee, thy Gagg, nor the Common Gaol ; for thon^ 
thou art the Mayor, thou hast nothing to do to meddle with 
us ; we are the King's Prisoners, and in safe Cuatodyy aul 
here is our Keeper, (pointing at the Gaoler, he being present^) 
so thou mayest go about thy own Business; with which, ha 
was silent. Then one of the Aldermen said to me, he conU 
prove I had nothing to do to Preach. I asked him, how ha 
could prove it ? He said, by the Bible. I bid one reach his 
a Bible quickly. Another Alderman said to him, Iiet 1«i— 
alone. Sir, you will do no good with him, you may as wdl 
speak to the Wall. So he failed of his proof, and with aoma 
Threatening Words they all went, to their Shame and Dia* 
credit, and troubled us no more." 

Lancake next tried to cajole and flatter Banks 
into holding his tongue, representing that the 
Mayor would fine him (Lancake) for permitting 
an illegal conventicle to be held in his house. This 
representation had no effect, and Banks was at last 
removed into the common gaol, where were the 
poor debtors and the thieves. Here he suffered 
gi'cat hardship^ and was treated with great igno- 
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miny, whicli was extended to his wife, wlio, ■when 
she visited her husband, waa made to spend the 
night ■with him in the common gaol. From the 
gaol, Bants addressed a paper to the inhabitants 
of Carhsle, complaining of his treatment, and 
exhorting them to repent of their sins. He men- 
tions that he had often seen, ■with pain, both men 
and women cursing, and a^wearing, and reeling 
di-uuk in Carlisle streets. Perhaps in conseq^uence 
of this paper, perhaps because Lancake concluded, 
as he told the aldermen, that nought but sewing 
up hia mouth could stop Banks from preaching, 
the rigour of his capti^vity ■was, from this time, 
much mitigated. Lancake hired another house, 
■with a court-yard enclosed ■with gates, and with 
rooms at the back. Here, Banks could expound 
freely, unheard in the streets. He -was again 
allowed to go about Carlisle, and even to go home 
occasionally. Wherx in confinement. Banks worked 
at his trade, as a fellmonger and glover, in prison ; 
but much sitting, and the cold he endured in one 
■very severe winter, when sixteen were confined in 
one room, -with " but one little fire," " surfeited hia 
body, and he grew infir m." Many of his com- 
panions obtained their liberty, under King James's 
Proclamation of Indulgence, which, as Macaulay 
observes, and we have noticed before, favoured 
ahke the two extremes, the Catholics and the 
Quakers. Banks himself, being imprisoned for 
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tithes, did not benefit thereby, but was released 
under a proclamation of WilKam III. He imme- 
diately resumed his travels, and took -with him 
Thomas Story, (Thomas of Justus Town,) who, at 
this date, wiites of Banks, as "that good, old, 
and valiant Soldier and Warrior for Truth on 
Earth, — John Banks." In 1691, Banks lost his 
wife. On her deathbed, she had a vision that her 
eldest daughter, who lived two hundred miles 
away, was confined of a son. She sent her son, 
John, to the Post-ofifice, and he found a letter there 
with the news. A few years after this. Banks 
settled in Somersetshire, where he married Hannah 
Champion, a widow. Up to 1704, he continued 
to travel as a minister ; but gout at last compelled 
him to desist ; and he died at Street, in Somerset, 
in 1710, of that complaint in his hands, aged 
seventy-three. 

Banks's jomiial, and several of his epistles and 
papers, were published in 1712, with a Preface by 
William Penn, who mentions that he had known 
Banks for forty-four years, as "a heavenly minister 
of experimental religion, of a sound judgment, and 
pious practice, valiant for truth upon the earth, 
and ready to serve all in the love and peace of the 
Gospel" Testimonials to his merits are also borne 
by his wife, his children, by various meetings of 
Friends, and by John Boustead, of Aglionby, and 
Christopher Story, of Eighead, celebrated preachers^ 
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whose careers we shall sketch presently. As an 
example of his writings, we extract the following, 
from a letter to one of his children. It is dated 
from his prison-house, in Carlisle : — 

" And DOW unta jou, Aqq, and Mary, my dangliterB, and 
dear Cliildren, whom I dearly L'lve, with all the reat, he siiTB 
yon apeak no ill one of the other, nor do none, no, not to any 
body; carry no Tales from one Hoase to another; and whea 
you are sent on an Errand, go and come quickly ; and be 
Loving, Kind, and Eestpectivo ono to the other, and to your 
Brethren, Sisters, and liiervaotB, and help one another willingly 
in all things, but especially your dear Mother : be Dutiful and 
Obedient unto her in all things, I Ohartje you, (what aho bids 
you do,) do it readily, and willingly, without murmuring. 
My dear Children, keep these niy words in mind daily, con- 
cerning your dear Mother, and one another; and that you may 
all serre one another in Love. 

"And now unto you, little William, and Emme, the 
youngest. My dear Children, he sure you Love one another; 
do not fall out by the way when you go to School, or coming 
Home ; shout not, laugh not, do no hurt to any Lad nor I^ss, 
and mind your Booka well, that you may he good SchoUars. 
Be Bure you remembur what I say unto you, and, above oil 
things, be Careful to do what your Mother bids you, and Love 
your Brother and Slaters. Dear Children, all of you mind 
your Books, Bead the Holy iScriptures ; and bo the Lord Bless, 
Prosper, Keep, and Preserve you all together in Love, Unity, 
Peace, aud Quietness; Fearing, Serving, and Loving of God with 
all your Hearts, and bo one another, and then all will be well 

" I find a great alteration in my body, because of the 
Cruelty and Hard Usage of the Gaoler and his Turn-Key ; 
together with the wont of fresh Air ; for I have had no 
Liberty to walk Abroad these aaveral Months, and the Gaoler 
doth not suffer me to Speak or Fray in any one Meeting, after 
he hears me ; for which the Lord will assuredly meet with 
him by hii judgeaents." 
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Of the doctrine of retribution alluded to in the 
last paragraph of this letter^ Banks was evideaSj 
a firm believer. He notes instances in his journal, 
and the reader's attention is directed thereto by a 
small hand in the margin, thus : George Martiii, 
Banks's first gaoler at Carlisle, died a prisoner far 
debt in his own gaol ; George Laxcum, the TiiTAling 
priest who turned Banks out of his church at 
Cockermouth, lost his living on the Eestoration; 
and an informer, who, at Dulverton, in Somerad^ 
drew on Banks and his friends the penaltiea 
imposed for holding an illegal conventicle, waa 
hanged for murdering his wife. 

Banks's public epistles and letters are mostly 
addresses to be read at meetings of Friends, which 
he could not attend, or letters to different bodies of 
Friends. They contain little suitable for quota- 
tion, though the tone of sincerity which pervadea 
them, and the vigorous Saxon in which they are 
written, make them interesting readings. We will 
venture on a very brief extract or two. In the 
first we select. Banks is inveighing against tbe 
fashions of the world. 

"But, alas! what shall I say; for, notwithstondiog 
what I havo already said, I am not yet clear; for then 
remains a Testimony with mo, to be given against the 
Untnith-like Fashions that are too much practised (amonx 
men, as wcU as women,) who profess the Truth in a higher 
degree than others, who should bo Patterns and F.MJwp|^jj 
unto others: and that is, your too fashionable Coata^ with 
■aperfluoos Buttons, and many folds by the 'udei; nith jov 
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XXtRAVAGANT wioos, Curled and Fowder'd, (like Men of the 
Times,) not fit to be put upon the Head of any Man professing 
Truth ; though some are more extream than others ; (and it is 
the Extream the Testimony of Truth is against,) and wearing 
Hats with three Comers, like the Prophane World ; and 
taking example one of another, which shows the ill efifects of 
Bad Examples. What, think you, will the next Generation 
be ? Oh ! Blush, and be ashamed of these things ! '' 

Wigs were worn by many leaders among the 
early Friends; among others, by James Logan, 
Penn's secretary, and Chief-Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn, in 1685, issued a license to Lloyd, 
his Deputy-Grovernor in Pennsylvania, to wear a 
wig. 

In another passage, Banks writes thus : — 

« We were to bear our Testimony against that Confused 
Language of Te and Tou to a single Person ; (neither could we 
put off our Hats to any ;) but were to use the plain and 
Truth-like Language of Thee and TJiou to every Single Per- 
son, which too many now make a Light matter of, and do 
Buffer their Children to Te and Tou their parents, (as weU as 
others,) who have professed the Truth long; so that our 
Ancient Testimony, and Truth- lik^rlianguage, is too much 
lost by such." 

Banks's daughter, Ann, married Stephen Scotten, 
Coventry, in 1700. In 1711, she felt a caU. to the 
ministry, and travelled to meetings in England for 
twenty-eight years. She died in 1739. 
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CHBISTOPHEB AND BBIDQET STOBY. 



Christopher Story was bom in April, 1648, 
at Eighead, in the parish of Kirklinton, about six 
miles from Carlisle, and as much from Scotland. 
His father was Thomas Story, a younger brother 
of the family, of that name, that lived at Lake, 
in the same parish. We can trace no relationship 
between this family and the Storys of Justus Town; 
and, from the language in which Christopher alludes 
to George Story, brother of Thomas, of Justus Town, 
and whilom Eector of Kirklinton, it is evident none 
such existed. Christopher's mother was Elizabeth 
Parret, the eldest daughter of Christopher Parret, 
who had been Eector of Kirklinton from 1611 to 
1643, and who had saved a little money, and pur- 
chased, and much improved, the estate at Highead. 
which Christopher Story afterwards inherited, and 
where his father and mother kept an inn. Thomas 
Story, the father, had been servant of Philip Mus- 
grave, whom Christopher describes as " of JSdnil 
Hall, Knight, (of an Ancient Family in the County 
of Curnberlaiul,) who, in the time of the Civil War 
between the ICiiif/ and Farliament, was for the 
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KiTig, underwent many jeopardkSy to the Hazard 
of his Life ; but when King Charles the Second was 
restored to the Crowriy the said Philip Musgravc 
being in favour with him, had great Places of 
Profit and Trust under the Government ; and then 
he rewarded my Father for his former service." 

Christopher Story was an only son, and his 
parents commenced his education at a very early 
age. He excelled both in learning and steadiness, 
and so gained many friends. He frequently visited 
Ednil, or Eden Hall, in company with his father, 
and generally spent a portion of each year there, 
to learn breeding and good manners, and as a 
companion to Sir Philip's son, Thomas, afterwards 
fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, Prebendary of 
Durham, and Archdeacon and Dean of Carlisle. 
Thomas Musgrave was about the same age as 
Christopher Story; and it was Sir Philip's wish 
that young Story should accompany Thomas Mus- 
grave to Oxford ; of this Sir Philip was willing to 
bear the charge, if old Story would provide his 
son with the due preparatory education. This was 
agreed to, and Christopher Story remained at 
school until he was old enough, probably fourteen 
or fifteen, to go to Oxford. He did not, however, 
go ; for his mother then interposed, sajdng, " that 
if he was educated at the college, it was much if 
he ever came to live in the country ; and it might 
happen that he would sell the land, and live else- 
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where ; and, considering he was like to have afoffi- 
cient to live upon, she would not consent that he 
should go." Christopher, accordingly, stayed at 
home, and devoted himself to the usual amuse- 
ments of the young men of his day, — shooting 
with guns and bows, and card-playing; at which 
last he was very successful He, however, writes^ 
that he was preserved from many sins : though he 
was brought up in an inn, to which people of aO 
sorts resorted, yet he was preserved from the sin of 
drunkenness; and he never loved the excessive 
smoking of tobacco. Of the place of his abode, he 
tells us that it " was in the Border of England. 
when Wickedness of the grossest sort had swelled 
to that height, that Theft, Bobbery, and Bloodshtd^ 
with many other crying sins, were so very frequent 
amongst People, that Hell (in that sense) had 
opened her moutL" Among the more respectable 
classes, the constant practice was to play cards on 
Sxmday evening. From this. Story abstained, con- 
sidering thereby that he might safely play at any 
other tima During this gay portion of lus life, 
he was troubled with religious doubts, which he 
calmed by saying to himself, that it would be time 
enough to be religious when he got married, — an 
event which happened when he was eighteen. His 
father and mother selected for him a young woman 
whose parents were of good repute in the country, 
and that is all we know about her, except that her 
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name vrss Bridget^ and that she afterwards became 
a ministering Friend, and preached at meetings of 
Priends, not only in the counties adjacent to Cum- 
berland, but also in Scotland an^ Ireland. Shortly 
after his marriage, a great fever went through the 
country, and Bridget Story took it. Christopher 
Consulted a blind spaewife, who assured him that 
he would not take it ; but he did ; and this illness, 
and the consequent fear of death, affected the tone 
of his whole life. On his recovery, he attended 
diligently at church, but found something wanting 
in what he heard there : although the priests could 
teU Mm what sin waa, and its reward, yet they 
could not tell him how to come out of sin. Hear- 
ing of a religious meeting at Longtown, he went 
there, and heard Cumberland John Wilkinson, who 
had formerly been an Independent preacher, but 
who was at that time a Friend. At another 
meeting of Friends, near Longtown, he heard the 
celebrated Eobert Barclay, of XJry, author of the 
"Apology for the Doctrines held by Friends," 
who was travelling northwards. With him. Story 
wished to discuss some religious points ; but 
Barclay was afraid of a disturbance, took his 
horse, and would not stay. Some other Friends 
took up Story's challenge, and, though he was 
aided by a young priest, yet he got the worst, 
and resolved never again publicly to dispute with 
Friends. After attending other meetings, and 
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much hesitation, he invited home two Friends;^ 
Thomas Carleton and Thomas Langhom. Ciirio- 
sity, and a report that he -had turned QuakeTi 
drew together all his neighbours ; and Christopher 
Taylor, of Meggs Hill, "William Graham, of Sike- 
side, and Francis Story, clerk and schoolmaster^ of 
Kirklinton, submitted some written queries for the 
consideration of Carleton and Langhom, which 
were discussed before the assembled neighbouis^ 
and a meeting was arranged to be held at M^gs 
Hill, on ground which is now the Friends* burial- 
ground at Hetherside, a spot which, to all Friends, 
must be hallowed ground, for there sleep many of 
their early preachers. These proceedings ended in 
the adhesion of Story, and some thirty more, to 
the Society of Friends. This was in 1672. Perse- 
cution immediately followed, and many were com- 
mitted to the Sessions at Carlisle, where they had 
an unexpected escape from penalties ; for the 
Sheriff arrested the informer, one Gilbert Atkinson, 
for debt. Atkinson was confined for many years, 
and died in prison, being supported there during 
the latter portion of his life by the very Friends 
against whom he had informed. 

In 1677, Story began to travel as a preacher, 
or, as his journal terms it, " was called into the 
work of the ministry." He first visited Scotland. 
At a place which he calls Allassudin, he met a 
wealthy Friend, of the name of Walter Scott, au 
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ancestor, we believe, of Sir Walter Scott, ihia 
Walter, however, left the Society. Story's next 
journey was to the dales of Yorkshire, to visit 
George Fox. He afterwards, in 1679, went, with 
John Banks, to the yearly meeting of Friends, in 
London ; and accompanied Banks into the West of 
England. Story first made Banks's acquaintance 
at a meeting held at John Iveston's, at Jerishtoune. 
The Society of Friends so prospered at Elirk- 
linton, that Eobert Priestman, the rector, frequently 
could only collect a congregation of five, and of 
his clerks tliree in succession were convinced, and 
left the churcL The Friends now wished to build 
a meeting-house, and purchased wood for that pur- 
pose from Henry Dakers (Dacre;) but the Sessions 
at Carlisle, instigated by the Eector of Kirklinton, 
wrote to Dacre, who was a justice, and he would 
neither furnish the wood nor restore the money. 
The project of building a meeting-house thus fell 
to the ground, for all the wood was in the hands 
of great landowners, who declined to sell Priest 
Priestman, who had stirred up the Sessions to 
action, died towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II. He was succeeded, as rector, by 
George Story, of Justus Town, who offered the 
Society, as a compromise, to let them alone, if 
they would not bring Friends from other parishes 
to their meetings. This proposal was rejected by 
the Friends, and the new rector immediately sum- 
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moned them for '^ Sunday shillings/' a fine imposed 
for not attending public worship ; and his chuich- 
warden indicted them at the Assizes, under fhe 
Popish Becusancy Act, which hit Quakers as mil 
as Catholics. These intended severities failed for 
some time, as no one could be found to torn 
informer, until James Appleby, a stranger fiom 
Yorkshire, who had been educated for the law, 
and Christopher Story, of Allergarth, took on 
them that office, and laid an information before 
Justice Henry Forster, of Stonegarthside, against 
Christopher Story, of Eighead, for attending a 
meeting of Friends. This attempt, also, failed; 
for the supposed offender was in Lancashire when 
the meeting was held. Appleby then laid another 
■ information before Justice Aglionby, of Drawdikes 

I Castle, who issued his warrant to levy on Story's 

[ goods; but the constable, Eichard Scott^ was so 

sparing in making distress, that he ^ was bonnd 
over, himself, to good behaviour in his office. 
When Story's goods were put up for sale, under 
the distress, no one would buy except the informer, 
Appleby. He made but little in his bargains ; the 
wheat he purchased no one would or dare thresh ; 
I the sheep he bought were dispersed by all the 

I sheep-dogs in Kirklinton parish, until he had but 

I seven out of a large flock ; and for two horses he 

could get no market nearer than Nortliumberland, 
and then only at half-prices. Highly enraged at 
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his successive miscarriages, Appleby set off to 
London, and sued out subpcenas from Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys against sixteen of the ICirklinton Quakers, 
who, understanding a prison ^would be the result 
whether they obeyed the subpcenas or not, stayed 
at home. This contempt of the law seems to have 
been connived at by Justice Forster, who waa 
unpleasantly recalled to a i sense of hia duty by 
being himself subpcenaed before the Chief-Justice, 
who happened to be coming the Northern Circuit, 
sent by the Court to biilly the corporate towns 
into a surrender of theii' liberties and charters. 
Forster was brought before him at Carlisle, fined 
one hundred pounds, imprisoned, and deprived of 
hia office of justice, — proceedings which dismayed 
the whole bench of justices. The Friends, how- 
ever, aU escaped, for the constables hid so, that 
Appleby could not get the warrants served until 
after the Assizes were over. Appleby and his 
son-in-law, tieorge Wangh, again laid fresh infor- 
mations before Justice Dacre, under which Chris- 
topher Story was fined twenty pounds, and several 
cows and young beasts were distrained ; but the 
constables, when they put them up to sale, set 
men round to warn buyers off, — for which Mad- 
ness to Story, one of them, George Irwin, got 
hauled up by the magistrates. Edward Atkinson, 
of Clift, and some other responsible men, also, went 
to Bacre, and got bim to hold back the warrants 
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over the winter. Meanwhile, Charles IL died, and 
the magistrates, who had been coerced by the finte 
of the late Justice Forster into severity against the 
Friends, at once declined to listen to Appleby, or 
to sell the goods taken under distress warranta 
Story and others had, however, to appear at the 
Assizes, and were committed to prison, as they 
would not pay the prosecution fees. In prison, 
Story found John Banks and Thomas Hall, "in 
a dark place called the Citydill, among the 
Fellons, something like a Dungeon, where they 
could not see to Work in a Dark Day without 
Candle Light." Story escaped being put in here^ 
as it was full He was lodged in the gaoler's 
house, in Castle Street, until the gaoler, worn out 
by the persistence which Banks and his other cap- 
tives exhibited in preaching, took another housa 
Story was released by King James's famous Pro- 
clamation of Indulgence. Under James IL the 
Friends ceased to be persecuted ; even George 
Story, the Eector of Kii'klinton, went without his 
tithes, rather than take legal proceedings for their 
recovery ; the meetings of the Friends were unmo- 
lested, and, in consequence, they built a meeting. 
house at Sikeside, in HethergilL This house was 
enlarged in 1699, and rebuilt in 1736. The wood 
over which a difiiculty liad formerly occurred, 
was now procured from Scotland. Another small 
meeting-house was also built, north of the river 
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line, which, was difficult to cross in winter, there 
being neither bridge nor boat. 

Thus, free from persecution, the Society now 
began to attack various abuses and evil practices. 
Among others, they opposed the old Cumberland 
custom (which has hardly now, some two hundred 
years later, died out) of making doles at burials. 
"That Practice," writes Story, "was grown so 
common, and to such an Extravagancy, that great 
Numbers of People came to burials, both Eich and 
Poor, without Invitation ; and, as People were very 
extravagant in many things, this became a Snare 
to some, and an Uneasiness to us ; and we could 
see no real Service in making such Doles, when 
People were met together on such a Weighty 
Occasion, but, on the contrary, great Disorders 
often happened. Thus we thought fit to break it 
off at once, which we did, and gave nothing at 
that Time to Poor or Eich ; and, after a little time, 
the People saw it to be a good Way, and came 
from doing much to doing but a little ; and People 
frequently came to our Burials, and that in a great 
deal of Seriousness, — scarce an high Word among 
them, ... to the Satisfaction of Friends and 
others, so that I never yet heard of any Complaint 
for Want of outward Bread." 

In 1687, Story visited the Friends in Ireland, 
and he also travelled to London, and as far as Bristol 
and the West, with John Boustead. In 1691, he 
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travelled through Scotlaiid, hud visited Glasgow, 

where he found the people so barbarous, that \t 

could not have supposed there were any such in 

the three nations. They burst into the house whoe 

he and his companions^ Thomas Blain and Janes | 

and John Milner, were^ pulled the unoffending 

Friends out^ and took them before the magistiatea^ 

who dismissed them, but abandoned them to the 

mercies of the rabble, by whom they were called 

Jesuits, spit upon, pelted with filth and stones, 

and chased far out of the town. The whole party 

contrived to get away unhurt. Story and his 

friends issued an address to the inhabitants of 

Glasgow, under the title of " A Looking-glass fijr 

the Inhabitants of the Town of Glasgow," in which 

they related the evil treatment they had met wifli 

there, compared Glasgow to Sodom, and prayed for 

the forgiveness of their persecutors. The next 

Friends that visited Glasgow had a mastiff set on 

them, so that the " Looking-glass " did not much 

! mend matters. 

; . Of the rest of his life. Story tells few, if 

I any, particulars; but he continued to travet^ 

j visiting, at different times, England, Scotland, and 

I teland. On many of his tours, his wife, who had 

i now taken to public ministry, accompanied him; 

: but he preserves no notes of Ms journeys. A war- 

fare with James Armstrong, priest of Cannonby, 
occupies a good portion of the rest of the joumaL 
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It began out of a meeting which Story appointed 
to be held at Broom Holm, on ground for which 
he had got permission from the owner. The oppo- 
sition of Priest Armstrong induced the owner, at 
the last moment, to withdraw his permission, and 
the meeting was, in consequence, held on the high- 
way, at Tarraside, about a mile from Cannonby 
Kirk. The Elders of the surrounding parishes 
appeared, accompanied by officers of the law and 
a disorderly mob ; a riot ensued, in which John 
Boustead's head was broken imtil the blood ran 
down. The Friends, apparently, showed a moral 
fight of determination not to be driven away ; for 
Story says : "A brave Warfare it was, and Friends 
kept their Places, old and young, and the Meeting 
continued near three Hours." For some years 
after this, no attempt was made by the Friends io 
invade Cannonby parish ; but, in 1701, they held 
a meeting at Woodhouse Lees. Bailiff Melvin, 
with a strong party, both on horse and foot, tried 
to disperse the assembly, riding in among them as 
they sat on the ground. In the Tn^lie, some of the 
Friends were thrown down a steep place by way 
of dispersing them; some of the disturbers, also, 
were hurled over ; the public Friends, or preachers, 
were dragged into a neighbouring wood, whither 
their congregation followed ; Henry Atkinson, 
when he offered to pray, was dragged by two men 
on horseback through the river, where it was deep, 

^ H 
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and detained in a house on the other sida Km 
of the party came to any iiguiy ; and Sfaij 
afterwards wrote a letter to Priest Axmstraog ^ 
Gannonby, whom he regarded as the izistigatar of 
all this evil, in which he compares Aimstraf 
and his brethren to all the persecutors that ever 
existed^ from the inhabitants of Sodom down to 
the persecutors of the saints in New ^England To 
this epistle^ Armstrong made no reply, perhaps 
feeling himself unable to deal with such chaigtt 
He, however, interfered no more with meetings of 
Friends in his parisL This ends Story's jounuili 
which comes only down to 1701. Stoiy died in 
November, 1720, aged seventy-two, up to which 
time he continued to take a lead in the Society, 
and to travel. He was buried at the burial-groiml 
at Hetherside. His wife survived until 1733, 
when she died, aged eighty-ona 

In Story's journal, he records that, one Sundajj 
when the people were crossing the Esk, after 
attending worship at the Kirk of Cannonby, the 
boat suddenly sank, and, out of thirty-five pas- 
sengers, twenty-eight were drowned, though the 
accident happened close to the bank. He gives no 
date to this, but it happened between 1693 and 
1697. 

In 1698, Story and his wife visited Scotland in 
October. The harvest was very backward, and at 
Aberdeen, they found the people reaping their com. 
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i which had for a month been buried in snow. He 
I says : " People made Fires in the Fields, it was so 
I cold, which made both Com and Fodder scarca 
t The poor People looked like Death ; some dyed in 
! the Highways, and more were supposed to dye 
\ with the Com being unwholesome than for want 
of Bread." 

Story's journal was published in 1726. It is a 
small book, of one hundred and forty-three pages, 
which contaiDLS, also, one or two letters to his wife 
and others, " An Epistle of Love and good Advice 
to the People of the Lord everywhere," and a few 
prefatory testimonies to his worth, by his wife, by 
Aaron Atkinson, Eobert Latimer, and other friends, 
and a short conclusion by Latimer. Among his 
children. Story was, perhaps in consequence of the 
follies of his own youth, a strict disciplinarian, 
and, in one of his letters, gives orders that his 
sons are not to go out at night. Throughout his 
ministry of forty-three years, he took a leading 
part in the management of the Society's affairs, 
and was a great peacemaker among his friends and 
neighbours. 
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JOEN B0U8TEAD. 



John Botjstead was, in his day, a Eriend d 
great reputation as a minister. He was bom it 
Aglionby, near Carlisle, in the year 1659. We 
have little direct information about liiTn^ but he is 
mentioned in the journals of both Thomas and 
Christopher Story. Thomas Story's first tour as 
a preacher was taken in company -with John 
Boustead. This journey took place in 1692. 
Boustead and Story met, by agreement, at Healy 
Hall, near Newcastle, and, after attending sevenl 
meetings there, proceeded, by Morpeth and Kelso, 
to Edinburgh, where they fell in with one Thomas 
Eudd, a Leicestershire miller, and a preacher of 
much enthusiasm, who had been traversing the 
streets and colleges of Edinburgh, crying out; 
"Woe to the sandy foundation!" Budd is de- 
scribed as " having a voice suited to the measure 
of his words, -svith an innocent boldness in his 
countenance, frequently lifting his right hand 
towards heaven as he passed along, which was 
with a slow and grave pace." With Budd, 
Boustead and his companion went to make some 
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farewell visits, after the conclusion of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, which they had come to attend at 
Edinburgh. Kudd felt suddenly moved again to 
ciy through the street Eoiistead and Story 
suffered him to go alone, not feeling called npon 
to hazard their lives or liberties by meddling in 
hia concerns ; but, after they had waited his return 
for some time, they set out to seek for him. Kudd 
was discovered in a low shop in the old High 
Street of Edinburgh, where he had been thrust by 
the rabble. Eoustead, who was a bold, able-bodied 
man, not to say a fightii^ Quaker, pressed through 
the mob, and pulled Eudd out, to a stone by the 
town-cross, from which post Eudd began to give 
forth his warnings, under protection of Bonstead, 
Some of the crowd that soon gathered mocked the 
party, and pelted them with a pack of old playing- 
cards ; others were more serious, and wondered 
what could make Eudd and his friends ao daring. 
A report got into circulation, that Eudd was " he 
who went through London with a message, and 
shortly after there was an eaithquake there." So 
great was the excitement stirred up, that the 
bailies called out several companies of soldiers, 
and drew them up over against the Tolhooth, and 
Eudd was taken before the chief bailie, Charles 
Charteris, who committed him to the Tolbooth. 
In the evening, Boustead got admission into that 
prison, and found himself and Eudd great objects 
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of cTiriosity to the prisoners, among ■whom there 
were many Episcopalians, who had been rioting 
on account of the suppression of their clergy. 
Another singular view of the prison system of the 
age, is aiforded us hy the account of Eudd's im- 
prisonment, and Boustead's visit to him. We hesx 
of the Common HaU of the prison, and of the 
" Quaker's High Room," an apartment of deal, 
which the Friends had made in " time of greater 
persecution, for their own convenience." Here, 
Rudd and bis visitors supped, and the Episcopalian 
prisoners were much gratified to note that they 
craved a blessing before their meat. After supper, 
Boustead returned to Ma lodgings. Next day, he 
attacked Chief-Bailie Charteris as he eame out of 
his court, and told him, with great boldness, that 
it would " be a great reflection on the Presby- 
terians in Scotland, who so lately themselves had 
been hardly used, as they said, by the Episco- 
palians," to begin persecuting the Friends. Bou- 
stead's boldness carried the day, and Eudd was 
released. The three, after visiting some ladies of 
high rank in Edinburgh, travelled round Scotland, 
going as far as Aberdeen and Inverness. Kudd 
and Boustead preached at all the towns they came 
to. Sometimes the people and the audience were 
friendly, sometimes the reverse; but at Glasgow 
and Hamilton, and particularly the latter place, 
they were mobbed, and fared veiy badly. 
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We have little more to relate of Boustead. He 
has been mentioned, in an account of Christopher 
Story, as being present, and having his head broke, 
at disturbances which arose when the Friends 
attempted to hold meetings in Cannonby parish ; 
and he also visited Ireland, at some time or other, 
in company with Greorge Eooke. He died in 1716, 
and was buried at Scotby. 
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AAEON, HENBY, AND JOSEPH ATKINSON 



Aaron, Henry, and Joseph Atkinson, three 
brothers, were the sons of a couple of Friends of 
that name, who lived at Masthom, in the parish 
of Stapleton, and about four or five miles from 
Eighead. Both their parents died early, leaving 
six small children, of whom Aaron is said to have 
been bom in 1665. The children were distributed 
among their relations, to be brought up, and thus 
Aaron, being placed with Presbyterians, became a 
Presbyterian, while Joseph and Heniy, for similar 
reasons, joined the Church of England. Henry 
was apprenticed to a tailor in Newcastle, and after- 
wards moved to London, where he continued that 
trada He lived there for fourteen years. While 
in London, he joined the Friends, and became a 
preacher. He then settled in Cumberland, but 
visited Scotland and Ireland several times; and 
finally died at Banbury, of fever and ague, as he 
was returning from a preaching tour in the South 
of England. He was then aged about sixty, and 
had been a preacher for about thirty years ; but 
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neither the date of his birth nor death is to be 
found in the authorities we have consulted. Henry 
Atkinson was present at one of the stormy meet- 
ings of Friends held in the parish of Cannonby, 
when Bailiff Melvin interfered ; and on that occa- 
sion, Henry Atkinson was dragged through the 
river Esk by two men on horseback. Of Joseph 
Atkinson little is recorded, except that he left the 
Church of England, and joined the Society of 
Friends, on arriving at manhood. He did not 
'travel much, but, stiU, he visited meetings in 
Scotland. He died in the year 1738, at his house 
at Eighead, aged about sixty-four, and was buried 
at Hetherside. Aaron, the third son, was appren- 
ticed to William Armstrong, and was a packman^ 
and carried a linen pack on his back. While on 
his rounds, he stayed with a relative, WiUiam 
Graham, of Sikeside, and was by him taken to a 
meeting of Friends at the house of Christopher 
Taylor. Here, " he was," writes Christopher Story, 
" as one slain at once, and freely giving up, went 
out in the Faith, and greatly prevailed." Armstrong, 
his master, was at first inclined to get rid of Aaron 
after his conversion, but, on second thoughts, de- 
termined to make further trial of him. In the 
end, Armstrong, also, was converted, and became a 
Friend. He and his apprentice used to attend 
meetings, and preached together, and drew very 
large audiences, even of people who were not 
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Friends. They prospered, too, in biisiness, ■which, 
at first, after their coDversion, declined, but after- 
wards revived, as they were found to be honest in 
their dealings. Christopher Story says of them : 
" And though they lived near Scotland, yet they 
saw they were not to trade in goods which were 
prohibited, as many did ; neither were they free to 
sell such striped or gaudy cloth aa was not aeemly 
for Friends to wear." Most of the Border packmen 
of that day knew, we fancy, many of the old moss- 
troopers' paths into Scotland, and were not averse 
to a little smuggling. 

Aaron, after a time, gave up his business, and 
extended hia travels as a preacher, not only 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
also to America, where he met Thomas Story, of 
Justus Town, and travelled in company with him. 
Ketuming to England, he settled at Leeds, and 
died at his own house, in 1740. 

Christopher AiKraaoN, of Westmorland, may 
possibly have been a member of this family. We 
know little of his history. He was imprisoned, on 
account of his religious opinions, both at Kendal 
and at Norwich. He afterwards left the Society, 
through a scandal he brought on it by an intrigue 
with a maid servant. While he remained in the 
Society, he wrote several small essays in defence 
of their tenets, and then he used to subscribe with 
the following formula : " By one whose name in 
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the flesh is Christopher Atkinson, who am one 
that the world doth scornfully call a Quaker." 
While Christopher Atkinson was in Kendal Gaol, 
one John Gilpin, of that place, who had been a 
Friend, apostatised, and published a book, called 
*'The Quaker Shaken," in defence of his apostacy. 
To this, Christopher Atkinson replied, in a produc- 
tion entitled "An Answer to the ' Quaker Shaken,' 
by one John Gilpin, wherein is discovered his 
life, and how the Judgment of God was and is 
upon him, and how he hath been led by Deceit 
and Filthiness to Blaspheme the Name of the 
Living God, and is returned with the Dog to the 
Vomit, and with the Sow to her Wallowing." 
Edward Burrough wrote a Preface to this, which 
was signed by the following Friends, then prisoners 
in Kendal Gaol : Miles Halhead, Thomas Holmes, 
Thomas Casley, Alice Wilson, Agnes Turner, 
Margaret Newby, Mary Collinson, Jane Waugh, 
Dorothy Waugh, Mary Hougil, Elizabeth Levens, 
Elizabeth Bateman, Mary Warrener, and Margaret 
Gilpin. This Atkinson was a man of unbridled 
tongue, and once, if not oftener, was cast into 
prison for libelling and slandering his opponents, 
particularly an attorney at Warwick. 
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PETER AND JANE FEABON 



In our account of John Banks^ of Brigliam, we 
mentioned that he had an apprentice^PETER Fearon, 
of Seaton,to whom he addressed some of his epistles. 
This Peter was originally a member of the Church 
of England, but left that body, and, like his master, 
became a minister among the Friends, and tra- 
velled, not only through England and Scotland, 
but even through Germany and Holland, being 
the companion of many of the Society's most 
celebrated preachers. He lived to the good old 
age of eighty-four, and died in November, 1734. 
His wife, Jane, who died in September, 1737, aged 
eighty-two, was for fifty years a preacher, and was 
also the writer of a few papers on the tenets of the 
Society of Friends. 

Peter Fearon is described as "an able minister, 
sound in doctrine, convincing to gainsayers, con- 
firming and edifying to the Churches; very ser- 
viceable in meetings for discipline, and zealously 
concerned therein for providing good order, being 
particularly gifted for that good work." 
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V THOMAS 8T0BDY. 



Thomas Stordy, of Moorhouse, was bom to 
the inheritance of an handsome estate, and, at an 
early age, joined the Society of Friends. In the 
year 1662, he was at Carlisle during the Assizes, 
and went to visit some of his friends and acquaint- 
ances who were in prison there. He was illegally 
detained in custody by the gaoler, and on the fol- 
lowing morning brought up before Judge Turner. 
Nothing could be proved against him ; indeed, 
nothing was laid to his charge ; but the common 
trap for all members of the Society of Friends was 
set for him, — ^he was tendered the oath of alle- 
giance, and on his refusing, from conscientious 
objections, to swear at all, he was subjected to the 
penalty of a premunire. Under the premunire, 
the Sheriff of Cumberland, John Lowther, seized 
and sold, at prices far below their value, all 
Stord/s real and personal estate ; and Stordy 
himself was detained a prisoner in Carlisle Gaol 
for ten years, at the expiration of which time he 
was set at liberty. His real estate was restored to 
him, at the intercession of the Earl of Carlisle. A 
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few years after Ma teleaae, he was prosecuted 
under an obsolete Act of Parliament, and fined 
twenty pounds a month, for absenting himself 
from public worship. He was thrown into prison, 
and died theie in 1684, after a second confinement 
of several years. 

Sewell, in hia History of the Friends, describes 
hia death thus -.-^ 

" Nat lani{ before his decease, bo cxiiortod those that 
were come to visit him to faithfuhiesa. ' For,' stkid be, ' if 
ya continue faithful to the Ijord whilst ye live io this world, 
he will reward you, na now ha rawardeth mo, with his sweet 
peace.' Thus pionaly Thomas Stordy departed thia life, 
■howing forth that ho waa really a gentleman, whoaa chiefest 
nohility consisted ia virtue." 

During his life, he released, by deed to the 
landowners and their heirs for ever, an impropria- 
tion of ten pounds per annum for hay-tithes, 
which had descended to him from his grandfather 
and father, — "maldng conscience as well of re- 
ceiving as of paying tithes." 

No exact record of his family is to be found, 
but descendants of his are now living in and near 
Carlisle. He was uncle to the Da.vid Hodgson 
whom we mention next; and a daughter of his 
married Geotge Bewley, son of Muugo Bewley, of 
Carlisle. 
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DAVID HODGSON AND JONATHAN 

OSTELL. 



David Hodgson was bom in 1676, at Wor- 
manby, near Moorhouse, in Cumberland. He was 
a nephew of Thomas Stordy, of Moorhouse, and 
his parents were persons of good repute, who gave 
him a religious education. Little is put on record 
of his life. He first took to public ministry, as a 
Friend, in 1704, or, as the quaint old book from 
which we gather our information says, "came forth 
in a public Testimony to the Universality of the 
Love of Grod in Christ Jesus, and to the effectual 
Operation of his Grace in the Hearts and Souls of 
Mankind, in order to their Salvation ; and his 
Ministry was attended with a fervent engagement 
of Spirit for the Cause of Truth, and the Prosperity 
thereof." He attended several of the yearly meet- 
ings of the Society of Friends in London, and 
also travelled through Scotland and Ireland as a 
preacher* He died in the year 1755, of paralysis, 
by which his mental faculties were somewhat im- 
paled, and was buried in the Friends' burying- 
ground at Moorhouse. 
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David Hodgson is recorded in the annals of 
the Society as '' a loving Husband, a kind Friend, 
a peaceable ITeighbour, and charitable to the Poor 
and Afficted." 

With David Hodgson's name we have coupled 
that of his Mend and neighbour, Jonathan Ostell, 
of Moorhouse. Jonathan was bom one year later 
than David, — ^namely, in 1677. His parents were 
persons of good esteem among Friends, who gave 
him a sober and religious education. As he grew 
up, he found his mind strongly inclined to the 
customs and fashions of the world, but he resisted, 
and "witnessed a happy change in himself,^' and 
became an able minister of the Gospel, visiting, on 
several occasions, the Friends* meetings in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Jonathan Ostell died in 1752, aged seventy- 
seven, and was buried at Moorhouse. For a few 
years before his death, he was very infirm, and had 
lost his sight ; but he travelled up to London in 
his seventy-fourth year, to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, to which he and his friend 
Hodgson were often delegated together by the 
Friends in Cumberland, as their representatives. 
Their names also occur together in the journal of 
Thomas Story, who used to attend meetings at 
Moorhouse, and stay with one or other of the two. 

Both Hodgson and Ostell demonstrated the 
sincerity of their conscientious scruples against 
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tithes in the same manner as Thomas Story : not 
only did they object to pay them, but to receive 
them. Both were the owners of impropriate tithes, 
which during their lives they declined to receive 
payment of ; and both, by their wills, devised the 
tithes of which they were impropriators to the 
owners of the estates out of which they were 
payabla 



1 
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JAMES DICKENSON. 



James Dickenson, of Greentrees, a fellmonger 
by trade, was bom at Lowmoor House, in the 
parish of Dean, in the year 1658. His parents 
were Matthew and Jane Dickenson, who brought 
him up religiously ; but his mother died when he 
was seven, and his father when he was ten years 
old. At first, Dickenson took to youthful plea- 
sures ; but, giving them up, he appears to have got 
the reputation of being a Quaker before he really 
was one. His mind, however, was in an imsettled 
state. In 1678, he presented himself at a Presby- 
terian meeting at Tallentire, and was forcibly 
ejected, but, standing outside of the window, de- 
livered a short address to the congregation within ; 
in return for which they came out, bumped his 
head on the stones, and dragged him down the 
street. A similar scene occurred when he visited 
a meeting of Baptists at Broughton. Noways 
daunted, he returned to Tallentire again, and 
bearded the Presbyterian priest, George Larcum, 
or Larkham, (who had been parson of Cocker- 
mouth during the Commonwealth,) in his own 
house. Dickenson was again ejected, and Mrs, 
Larcum threatened him with the stocks. 
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A year or two later on, in 1680, Dickenson 
commenced to travel as a preaclier, going round 
■Westmorland, the Yorkshire dales, the Biahoprick 
of Durham, and Northumberland. In 1682, he 
■ went to Ireland with Thomas Wilson. For some 
years he travelled round England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, and then went to Germany and Hol- 
land with Peter Fearon. On the voyage, they had 
a narrow escape of being captured by a Turkish 
privateer. After some years of travelling, he went 
■with Thomas Wilson to Barbadoea. After a few 
days' sail, the Fi'ench fleet of sixty sail bore down 
upon the English fleet of merchantmen, wliich was 
under convoy, and captured the whole of them, 
except three, the ships in which the Friends were 
escaping under a friendly fipg. Hear Barbadoes, 
what was supposed to he a French privateer hove 
in sight. The English crew was called to quarters, 
and the captain ordered Wilson and Dickenson, as 
they would not iight, to go below with the doctor. 
They declined, and took up an exposed position on 
the quarter-deck, saying, it was conscience, and 
not cowardice, that prevented them from fighting, 
The alarm was, however, a false one. From Bar- 
badoes, the two went to America, and visited the 
Friends there, going through many adventures, and 
running considerable dangers from the Indians, 
from French, from wild beasts, and from floods. 
Betuming to Barbadoea, they were there during a 
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dangerous plot by the aegroes to kill all the whites, 
which waa luckily frustrated. 

Dickenson returned from abroad in 1693, and 
married a young woman of Pardahaw, but went on 
a. second visit to America in 1695. He records 
that there were several priests on board the vessel 
■with him, who were going out to Maryland, having 
heard that a tax of forty pounds of tobacco per 
head was to be levied for the advancement of their 
wages. He returned from America in 1697, with 
& convoy of one hundred and thirty sail, who had 
to go far to the southward to avoid the French 
fleet. During the voyage a storm arose, which 
created great confusion in the fleet, one ship being 
driven into another ; and Dickenson's ship sprung 
a leak, and nearly foundered. Dickenson after- 
wards made a third visit to America, 1713-1715, 
when Thomas Wilson was again his companion. 
They sailed from Whitehaven in a vessel of which 
Eichard Kelsick was master, — a man of whom 
Dickenson writes in the highest terms. Their 
return voyage was a dangerous one ; they nearly 
foimdered, and with difficulty got back to port. 
While in England, he travelled much as a minister, 
but his journal ceases soon after his final return 
from America, for, being paralysed, he coold not 
write. His wife died in 1726. He survived until 
1741. and was buried at Eaglesfield. 
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THOMAS WILSON. 



Thomas Wilson was of Soulby, in Dacre 
parisL He writes: "My parents' names were 
Edward and Ann Wilson, who brought me up in 
the profession of the Church of England, and 
taught me the Catechism, having been sprinkled 
or baptised in my infancy, according to the manner 
of that Church." He became a Friend, and was 
the companion of James Dickenson on the first 
and last of his American visits. He died in 1724. 
Many of this name were ministers among the 
Society of Friends, — such as Christopher WUson, 
of Greysouthen ; Eachel and Deborah Wilson, of 
KendaL 
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THOMAS STOBY. 



Thomas Story, of Justus Town, neax Carlisle, 
was as genuine a Cumberland worthy as ever lived. 
Our information is taken from his journal, a 
ponderous folio of nigh eight hundred pages, pub- 
lished in 1747. — a book which once fell, by acci- 
dent, into the hands of the late Lord Brougham, 
and with which he was so charmed as to spend a 
whole Sunday, during the Lancaster Assizes, in it^ 
perusal The greater part, however, of the book is 
taken up with long disquisitions on religious 
points, unsuited for our quotation; but we shall 
endeavour to select what will most interest our 
readers. 

Thomas Story was born at Justice Town, in the 
Parish of Barklinton, probably between 1660 and 
1670. His father owned property there, which 
Story afterwards purchased from the widow of one 
of his brothers, and which now belongs to Captain 
Irwin, of Calder Abbey. Has elder l^jx^ther waa 
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chaplain to the Earl of Carlisle, and incumbent of 
Barklinton ; he appears to have been an a 
chaplain, in King William's army in Irela 
was afterwards, in succession, Dean of Conn 
Limerick. The journal gives us but little infoi**. 
tion about Story's education, except that he was at 
school in Carlisle, and was playmate there with 
the third Earl of Carlisle, then a boy under the 
care of his grandfather, the first Earl. Story was 
intended for the law ; but, before he commenced to 
study for his profession, his father sent him to the 
" Fencing School, as a fashionable and manly 
accomplishment." He was afterwards placed to 
read law "under a counsellor in the country." 
This was Counsellor Gilpin, son of " Dr. Eichard 
Gilpin, of Scaleby Castle, in Cumberland, a famous 
and learned physician, and also a superintendent 
among that people, (the Presbyterians,) in Oliver s 
days." The counsellor then resided in the country, 
apparently in the West of Cumberland, near 
Whitehaven, where he afterwards settled and be- 
came a justice of the peace. In 1687, Story and 
the counsellor came out of the country, and had 
chambers in the city of Carlisle. Carlisle at that 
time was held by a strong garrison in the interest 
of James II., commanded by officers who were 
mostly Papists and Irishmen. From other sources, 
we learn that the Corporation (a body then most 
completely xmder the control of James, who had 
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just weeded out of it Sip Christxjplier Muagrave 
and Sir George Fletcher) made nine of these 
Papist and Irish officers honorary, or " mushroom," 
freemen of the city. The liherty of the citizens 
■was a good deal curtailed by the miUtary power. 
For instance, when John Scansfield, — a noted 
Quaker, though by majiy suspected to he a Jesuit, 
preached one Sunday, in 1638, in the Town Hall, 
musketeers were placed oa sentinels at the door, 
and many of the officers attended, — precautions in 
whose absence, the good citizens would have pro- 
bably by force prevented either Quaker or Papist 
from giving tongue in that ancient place. In the 
same year, too, the military appear to have cele- 
brated, with great orgies, the news that a Prince of 
Wales (the old Pretender) was bom. They made 
a great bonfire in the Market-place, " where they 
drank wine, till, with that and the transport of the 
news, they were exceedingly distracted, throwing 
their hats into the fire at one health, their coats at 
the nest, their waistcoats at a third, and so on to 
their shoes ; and some of them threw in their 
shirts, and then ran about naked, like madmen." 
When the time o£ trial came, those enthusiastic 
warriors hardly rose equal to the occasion, for no 
sooner did they hear of the arrival of the Prmce of 
Orange, than they stole away from Carlisle in the 
night, thus enabling Sir John Lowthcr and the 
Protestant gentry of the country to secure the 
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town, and cut off the retreat of General Clavers, 
(Viscount Dundee,) who had just passed through 
Cumberland, to aid King James, with a force of 
about three thousand horse and foot, calling at 
Lowther on Sir John, on his way south. 

Story himself, at the time, nearly got into a 
scrape ; for he wrote an account of how the Eevo- 
lution progressed at Carlisle, to his brother, then 
chaplain to the Dowager Countess of Carlisle, and 
with her at Castle Howard. The letter was inter- 
cepted, and fell into the hands of Lord Delailiere, 
who commanded the partisans of the Prince of 
Orange in the North. Some of the sentiments in the 
letter gave offence, and Story got a hint, through 
his brother, that he was to be more careful in future. 
Story's mind was at this time beginning to turn 
towards the consideration of religious matters, and 
to develop that taste and ability for discussing 
them, of which we find so mSny traces in his 
journal The earliest discussion he puts on record 
is one which took place at an Assize dinner, at an 
inn in Carlisle, where were present, besides Story, 
two ministers of the Church of England, and " a 
Popish gentleman, who moved a debate concerning 
transubstantiation." The two ministers were by no 
means anxious to enter on the subject ; but Story 
took it up, and lectured the ministers soundly on 
their backwardness. It is impossible, within the 
limits of this notice, to give any account of the 
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theological views which Story, in various argu* 
ments of great ability, advaoces. Mainly, they are 
those of the Society of Friends, to whom he shortly 
after this joined himself. He was ready, on all 
occasions, to have a religious discussion with any 
opponent, and generally entered a full account of 
his argument in his journal, to which we must 
refer those who care for more than a few bio- 
graphical notes about this remarkable man. Story, 
in alluding to worldly temptations which sur- 
rounded him, describes himself when a- young 
man, thus : — 

** The airs of youth were many and -potent ; strength, 
activity, and comeliness of person were not awanting, and 
had their share; nor were natural endowments of miod, or 
competent acquirements, afar off; and the glory, advance- 
ments, and preferments of the world, spread as nets in my 
view ; and the friendship thereof beginning to address me 
with flattering courtship. I wore a sword, which I weU 
understood, and had foil'd several masters of that science in 
the north and at London; and rode with firearms also, of 
which I knew the use ; and yet I was not quarrelsome ; for 
though I emulated, I was not envious." 

He adds, that he was always determined to resent 
and punish an affront, or personal injury, when it 
was done -"in contempt, or with design;" but goes 
on to tell us that he " never met with any, save 
once ; and then I kept to my own maxims with 
success; and yet so as neither to wound nor be 
wounded." Hence, we fancy, he fought a duel 
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with swords, and disarmed his opponent An acci- 
dent, by which the neck of his horse was broke, 
as he was riding one Sunday to some church in 
the country, appears to have occasioned his com- 
plete weaning from the world, and set him upon 
very serious consideration of .religious questions. 
He withdrew from attending at church, but joined, 
as yet, no other sect. 

" Outwardly, (he writes,) I put off my usual airs, toy 
jovial actions and address, and laid aside my sword, which I 
had worn, not through design of injury, nor fear of any, but 
as a modish and manly ornament. I burnt also my instru- 
ments of music, and divested myself of the superfluous parts 
of my apparel, retaining only that which was necessary, or 
deemed decent." 

At this time, Story had his extraordinary 
dreams, or rather visions, one of which he describes 
thus: — 

''There appeared a city, near the gates whereof stood the 
fairest house therein, which was high and magnificent, into 
which a man of low stature seemed about to enter. He was 
habited as a post, or carrier of a Prince, bringing great and 
swift commands and news, with a trumpet in his right hand, 
transparent as fine polished crystal, and without wrinkle or 
wreath, and therewith he sounded towards the north with a 
strong, constant, equal, and inarticulate voice, and the breath 
of his mouth issuing through it was as a flame of fire, in form 
of a two-edged sword. Having finished his sounding towards 
the north, he took the trumpet from his mouth, and held it in 
his right hand, with his arm stretched towards the east, and 
his face stiU towards the north, with his eyes intent towards 
heaven, his right ear turned upward, reclining towards the 
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east, bia month a little open, and hii breath glowing theretrom 
OS a lamhent flamej and as oue hearkening, with deep atten- 
tion, for freah orders from tlie King of Kings. But I looked 
unto himself alone ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, he aat 
the trumpet to Mb moixth ag^n, with majeatj and zeal, and, 
turning it toward the earth, the breath of his mouth there- 
thron^Ii waa aa a stream of lire and brimstone, which pieroed 
the earth, drove it liither and thither, and melted the stonea 
before bim. The city waa then alarmed, and pale death 
appeared on every face; the gay of this world were astonished, 
and the migbty thereof in war trembled in great amaiemeiit 
and fear, but knew not where to hide themselves." 

This was in 1689-1C90, when Story appears to 
have beeu deeply imtued with religious enthu- 
siasm. He thought much upon religious matters ; 
and the liighly imaginative tone of his mind led 
him to see visions, and, occasionally, to he thrown 
into a sort of trance, in which " silence was com- 
manded in him," and which generally terminated 
in his writing a long religious rhapsody, of high 
poetical Inerit, many of which are preserved in his 
journal. Ho did not, as we have before said, as 
yet join any sect ; hut he attended worahip at St. 
Cuthbert's, as its service was not celehrated with 
" that pomp, show, and noise as at the CatliedraL" 
Religious doubts, however, at last threw his mind 
into such trouble and darkness, that ho withdrew 
from attendance on any form of worship, in which 
state he remained until about the end of 1690, 
when he was seized with an inclination to inquire 
into the way and principles of the Society of 
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Friends. The opportunity of doing so was offered 
him in May, 1691. He was staying at an inn in 
the west of Cumberland, kept by a Friend, by 
whom he was taken to a meeting at Broughtoii. 
The proceedings at this meeting affected Story so 
much as to attract universal notice. The Society 
welcomed him as a convert, and invited him to 
meet the "Ministering Friend" at the house of 
Widow Hall,, in Broughton ; and he afterwards 
dined with Eichard Kibton, " an ancient and 
honourable Friend in the village." 

Story returned to Carlisle, where the innkeeper 
invited him, and persuaded him, to go to a great 
meeting of Friends, about four miles from that 
city. At this meeting, disputes ran high on the 
subject of the discipline of the Society ; and, as 
Story had not yet professed himself a Friend, he 
got a hint to withdraw. His indecision in the 
matter was terminated by his being requested to 
appear as a witness to the signature of some deeds 
which he had drawn (he had been practising as a 
conveyancer in Carlisle) for a friend of his, one 
Thomas Tod. Eather than take an oath, Story 
examined well his feelings, and, as the result, 
avowed himself a Friend. Tod, who was much 
disgusted at the idea- of losing his cause through 
any religious doubts on Story's part, threatened 
him with fine and imprisonment ; but, his adver- 
sary yielding, he won his cause without requiring 
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Story's testimony. This happened at the Assizes 
at Carlisle, in 1691, when the city was unusually 
full of people, and Story found himself an object 
of universal curiosity. Some came to stare at 
him ; some bowed low unto him, to see if he 
would bow in return ; others grinned and scoffed ; 
and some, who dare not have done so before he 
professed the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
insulted him. Story's position, his abilities and 
learning both as a lawyer and scholar, made his con- 
version remarkable ; and it appears to have made 
much stir, both in the city and the county. It was, 
by some, proposed to have a general meeting of the 
clergy, to try and . re-convert him, — a proposal 
which fell through, from the lukewarmness of the 
clergy, who rather shunned Story. It is, indeed, 
probable that, in both learning and polemics, he 
was more than a mateh for the local ministers, 
and that they knew it. Others, and among them 
his father, tried te get him to a tavern, to drink a 
hearty glass, with a view of raising his spirits into 
a more sociable temper ; they got him there, and* 
then proposed the King, which toast Story refused 
to drink, and the meeting broke up, all parting 
good friends, but rather having their spirits reduced 
to his level, than his raised to theirs. Dr. Gilpin 
tried argument, but failed, after which Story was 
let alone. His father even became reconciled to 
his son's conversion, by the thought that, as the 
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Friends were an opulent people, and involved in 
many lawsuits about tithes, his son might do well 
as a lawyer among them. Story cut this hope 
short, by declining to practise, much to his father's 
disgust. The old gentleman then seems to have 
comforted himself with an erroneous idea that 
the Friends paid their ministers, and that his 
son would succeed in that line. 

Story, within a very short time after joining 
the Society of Friends, commenced going the cir- 
cuits of their meetings. His first journey was 
round Northumberland and Yorkshire, returning 
by the west of Cumberland, where he attended 
meetings at Cockermouth, Broughton, Allonby, 
and Longnewton. About the end of 1692, he 
joined with John Boustead and Thomas Eudd, and 
went a tour round Scotland, where the party made 
the acquaintance of the Tolbooth at Edinburgh for 
creating a disturbance, by preaching, in the High 
Street At Aberdeen, and at Elgin, they got into 
collision with the military authorities, and at the 
latter place were lodged in the guard-house. They 
went as far north as Inverness, where they ad- 
dressed the Highlanders, and also several of the 
officers of the garrison, who were friendly, unlike 
the gentlemen of their cloth at Elgin and Aber- 
deen. At Hamilton, they were mobbed by Came- 
ronians, who ill-used them much, pelting them 
with dirt^ beating them^ and making aix attempt to 
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duck Eudd in a ■well In the following year, Story 
■was appointed, with John Banks, of Brigham, to 
represent the Cmnberland Friends, in the yearly 
meeting of the Society, in London. After his 
return, he came to a resolution to lea've his father, 
who was still much vexed -with his son's defection 
from the law. Kather, however, thaji part mth 
him, the old gentleman was w illin g to make over 
all his property to him. Story declined this offer, 
and again ■went up to London ; and, after a tour 
among the Friends in the West of England, settled 
there, in 1695, as a conveyancer. Through the 
interest of WiUiam Penn, whose warm friend he 
became, Story soon acquired a very large business, 
which he did not push so far as he might have 
done, for fear it should become a hindrance to him 
in the ministry. In London he continued to reside 
for some time, though he was frequently absent on 
long tours to attend meetings, ■visitmg Ireland in 
company with "WilHam Penn, and also Scotland. 
While he was resident in London, Peter the Great 
visited England. Story, -with another Friend, 
named MoUyson, called at the Czar's lodgings, in 
York Buildings, on pretence of inquiring about a 
cousin of Mollysou, who had been in Enssia, in 
the Czar's servica They saw the Czar and Prince 
Menzicoff, (sic, In Story's journal,) and bad a long 
discoi'u^e ■with him, through an interpreter, by 
whose means the Czar inqixired, when he learnt 
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his viflitora were rriends, " Of what U3e can you 
be in any kingdom or Government, seeing you 
■will not bear arms and fight ?" At the conclusion 
of their interview, they presented Peter with two 
Latin copies of Barclay's "Apology for Quakerism," 
and declined some gold which he offered as pay- 
ment The Czar returned the visit hy appearing 
suddenly with Menzicoff at a Triends' meeting in 
Gracechurch Street 

In 1698, Story earned out an intention he had 
long had of visiting Pennsylvania, This project 
was much opposed by his father ; but still Story 
persisted, and in September, 1698, he sailed from 
Gravesend in the good ship Providence, of London, 
William Penn himself being among the company 
that came to see Story oEF. After a stormy voyage 
of about three months, they arrived in Chesapeake 
Bay. At one of the first places he visited, he found 
a priest of the English Church who was paid 
accordir^ to the work he did, — a hogshead of 
tobacco for each sermon. As the unfortunate man 
was paralysed, and could not preach, he had had 
no pay for some years. Story settled in Penn- 
sylvania, and was appointed WiUiam Penn's de- 
puty in the province, and also a member of the 
Council of State, Keeper of the Great Seal, Master 
of the EoUs, and one of the Commissioners of 
Property. He married, in 1706, Ann Shippen, the 
daughter of Edward Shippen, a member of the 
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Society of Frienda, TOho left Engltuid in 1675, and 
made a large fortime as a mercbaat in Philadelphia. 
He was Speaker of the House of Assembly, and 
also the first Mayor of that town, — an honour to 
which Story was afterwards elected, but which he 
declined. She died in 1711 or 1712. 

Story's journal contains many interesting ac- 
counts of society and manners in America, and of 
the dangers the settlers incurred from Indians, 
into wTxich we have not room to go. In November, 
1708-9, he paid a visit to Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Jamaica, and other of the Western Isles ; and was 
captured by a French privateer, and carried to 
Port-a-pee, in Hispaniola, where Story availed 
himself of his knowledge of Latin to bold theo- 
logical arguments with the Jesuit priests. He was 
afterwards taken by the privateer to Guadaloupe, 
and endured great sufferings on tho voyage ; but 
&om that place he got a passage back to Ant^a, 
and thence to Pennsylvania. 

In 1714, he left Pennsylvania, and retained to 
England, visiting Barbadoes and Antigua en route. 
His first visit, after his return, was to William Penu, 
whom he found in almost a childish state, from the 
effects of an apoplectic fit He then travelled north- 
wards, attending meetings on his way, and finally 
arrived at Justice Town, where he found his father 
still alive, but quite blind. Story only stayed with 
his father for about ten days, and then set off again 
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southwards. He visited Wigton on his way, where 
some persons of the name of Eobinson, and also 
Job and Lot Pearson, Eantera, appaiently apostate 
Quakers, intf,rrupted the meetings. The wife of 
one of the Robinsons abused Story at the funeral 
of a Quaker's chUd, and was by Mm treated, not 
to his u^ual weapon, a theologicBl argument, but 
to the threat " of a ducking-stool, or a few good 
rods at the tail of a cart, as a ooimnon scold." 
Story went on to Whitehaven, to see his old 
friends, two of the Gilpins, sons of Dr. Eichard 
Gilpin, one a councillor and justice of the peace, 
and the other a merchant. Continuing hia journey, 
he came to Oxford, where he fell in for riots, 
in which the Presbyterian and Quaker meeting- 
houses were wrecked by a mob of the scholars and 
others, and some Quaker houses dajuaged. This 
mischief was a concomitant of the general election 
of 1715, done in revenge for a proposal made by 
" the Low party" at Oxford to bum the pictures 
of the Queen and Dr. SacheveriiL At this election 
the Quakers had voted witli the Low or Whig 
party. From Oxford, Story went to London, and 
thence to Yarmouth, and there embarked for a 
tour through HoUand, Friezland, and Germany, to 
visit the continental Friends, who weiB allied to 
a foreign religious society, whose members were 
called Meniats. Eetuming to Yarmouth, he visited 
the Gurneys at Norwich. For several years, up to 
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1740 or 1741, Story continued to travel round to 
the Quaker meetings in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, though latterly he stayed a good deal at 
Justice Town, having purchased his father*3 pro- 
perty from the widow of his elder brother. There 
he buHt a house, and planted a nursery of forest 
trees. " Oaka, elms, ashes, acet-majors, poplars of 
several kinds, firs, English walnuts, black walnuts, 
tulip-trees, locus*>trees, cedars of America, occi- 
dental planes, lindels, chesnuts, horse-cbesnuta, 
divers sorts of willows, beeches, hombeans, scarlet 
oaks, &c., which I had raised from seeds and 
cuttings after their several kinds at that farm, to 
furnish that part of the country, in time, with 
timber, which is now scarce, and that I might be 
an example to others in that useful kind of im- 
provement, which several since have begun to 
follow." Story's plantations remain at the present 
day, and one or more of the tulip trees still flower 
annually. It has been suggested to the writer, by 
a member of the Society of Friends well acquainted 
with the fine woods at Castle Howard, that Story 
had a good deal to do with their planting. He 
vraa a playmate, in youth, of the Earl of Carlisle 
who built Castle Howard, and planted the woods ; 
this acquaintance was renewed on Story's retom 
from Pennsylvania ; he frequently visited Castle 
Howard, informed the Earl of the boundless 
forests he had se«D in America, and was doubtless, 
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aa a practical planter of trees, consulted by the 
EarL 

Towards the close of his life, Story had two 
paralytic strokes, ■which disabled him greatly. He 
died at Justice Town, in 1742, aud was buried in 
in the Friends' burial-ground at Carlisle. The fol- 
lowing account of him appeared in the London 
Daily Advertiser, of June 28th, 1V43 : — 

"OaMonday, the21at of June, 1742, Died, of a Paralytick 
Disorder, at Carlisle, aged about eiglity, Mr. Thomoa Story, 
an eminent Preacher among tho Quakers ; a man justly 
esteemed and lov'd, not only by tliat Society, but by many of 
others, uot of the meanest rauk, who had the pleasure of hia 
Bcqnaintance. Ho was trolya great and good man, whose 
principles led hioi to the performance of every moral and 
Christian Daty, and whose life and doctrines concnrred in 
rendering him a fit example for Gospel Ministers, in Wiadom, 
Piety, aud Humility. He had, without any professed applica- 
tion to Sciences, acquired a geimcal Knowledge In Natural 
Philosophy, and most branches of the Mathematicks, and had 
tho most retiued and extensive Ideas in the Metapbysicks ; 
bat the inward and eternal happiness of Mankind was his 
favourite study. He was a Complete Geutlemao, generous in 
his sentiments, aSabla in his behavior, free and communicative 
to people ia all stations and circamstoncGS. His time was 
chiefly devoted to the service of God, in dischargin;; that 
public concern of Preaching the Gospel, which he esteemed 
his indispenasble duty; of the good effect of whose extra- 
ordinary and faithful labours there are many living Witnesses. 
In short, if Temperance, Patience, Forgiving Injuries, Humi- 
lity, Faith, and Charity are Characteristics of a Good Man 
and a Minister of Christ, he was one." 

Story left funds for the publication of his journal, 
which is, in the main, a record of tours to attend 
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meetmga of tlie Society of rriends. The book is 
one ■which well repays perusal, though Story kept 
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: that he might 



I interesting matter that he raigii 
He was a proficient in natural 
science, and must in his travels have seen many 
curious things ; yet he excludes from his journal 
all such, and dso all the important public business 
he was concerned in. Of his own private affairs 
he says little ; he never hints that he was married. 
Many odd facts are to he gleaned out of Story's 
'journal, which illustrate the social life of the times ■ 
in which he lived. For instance, it would appear 
that both Lord Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale, whom 
he used to visit, dined in the middle of the day, 
and had aupper about the present dinner hour. 
The gaol system of the time is brought home to us 
very oddly, hy an account of how the Governor of 
Carlisle Gaol, in 1707, allowed prisoners to go out 
to interrupt meetings of Friends, — a nuisance 
which the Governor of the city abated by the help 
of a corporal and a file of musketeers ; and a 
curious picture is presented to us by a note, — ^that 
at one meeting, a doctor of divinity was rumoured 
to be present, disguised in a blue coat, There 
were, in those days, penalties against attending 
meetings of dissenters, which Justice Appleby, of 
Kirklinton, and his wife, are mentioned as on one 
occasion running the hazard of An odd expres- 
sion that occurs in the journal is, " Threepenny 
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curates," wliom Story explains to be poor clergy- 
men who "aay prayers for the richer sort for three- 
pence a-time, which is paid twopence in farthings 
and a dish of coffee." We have been told that the 
late Earl of Carlisle, in reply to a question sent 
him by letter, said he had read Story's journal, 
a copy of which is at Castle Howard, and that 
the dignified conversation recorded there, between 
Henry, Viscount Lonsdde, and Stoiy, had much 
modified his sentiments regarding the Society of 
Priends, aud their opposition to the payment of 



Story was a man of high social position, both 
by birth and by learning. He was Greek scholar 
enough to put Dr. Bradford, Bishop of Carlisle, in 
a hole, by that prelate's own confession, over the 
Greek text of the New Testament He visited, as 
we have mentioned, Lords Carhsle and Lowther at 
their seats ; while Dean Tullie, of Carlisle, " Old 
Counsellor Aglionhy," the Eecorder of that city, 
and Richard Aglionhy, the Eegistrar, are men- 
tioned ia the journal as his kind and old friends. 
With William Pemi he was very intimata 

Story took an active part, after his return from 
America, in an agitation to get the Friends relieved 
from a form of aiBrmation to which they much 
objected. Indeed, he himself suffered an imprison- 
ment of over a year for declining to make the 
obnoxious afKrmation, In this agitation, the Earl 
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of Carlisle helped him greatly, and, at a reception 
at hi3 town house, in Dover Street, introduced 
Story to the Earl of Sunderland, with whom Story 
had a long conversation on the subject. He alao 
■viaited the Duke o£ Somerset, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of Carlisle, 
to ask for their assistance, and was received by all 
most kindly. Of Dawes, Archbishop of York, 
Story writes : — " He had as much of the gentleman 
as Bishop in him, and the former seemed rather 
predominant." Story's efforts were at last suc- 
cessful 

Thomas Story was an intimate friend of James 
Logan, secretary to "WilUam Penn, and Chief-Jus- 
tice of Pemisylvania. Logan was a scholar and 
aavavt of a very high order, founder of the 
Loganian Library at Philadelphia, and author of 
several scientific papers and treatises, some of 
which, in Latin, were published at Leyden. Among 
others with whom Logan corresponded was Thomas 
Story, whose house in Philadelphia Logan rented 
after Story's return to England. Some of the 
letters are printed in "Logan's Life, by Armistead," 
and exhibit him in a very jileasant light, sending 
presents to Logan's daughters, and doing such-like 
little friendly ofQees. In 1736, Chief-Justice Logan 
delivered to the Grand Inquest, at a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery, held for 
the city and county of Philadelphia, an elaborate 
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charge, intended as a confutation of Hobtes, and 
based on the axiom, " That man was primarily, in 
his nature, formed for society ;" a thesis from 
which Logan argued up to the necessity of penal 
laws and their administrative machineiy. Of this 
charge, Logan sent a copy to Thomas Story, and, 
from Story's answer in reply, we glean that he 
held, on scientific points, opinions far in advance 
of his day, and abreast of those put forward by 
professors and philosophera now living, who would 
be astonished to think that, in 1736, any one, 
much less a Quaker preacher, held such views. 
Story's theory was, that " the Creator of aU things 
never made anything dead, in its first procedure 
from him, but living," — or, as he puts it, " that all 
inert raatter was generally animated, consisting 
of innumerable animalcule and farinas he/ore ike 
worlds were made of it." Some papers which Story 
wrote upon this subject appear to be lost, and so 
his arguments in support of his proposition are 
unknown. They appear to have taken some such 
line of reasoning as this ; all seeds of animals, 
(animalculEe,) and all seeds of vegetables, (farina3,) 
exist in the bodies of their parents (animal or 
vegetable,) grow to perfection, and decay, returning 
to earth, from whence they were borrowed and 
used for a time, " so that there is a perpetual revo- 
lution of all things, but no proper annihilation of 
any, save only of germ, but not of substance." As, 
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therefore such never die. Story argues, they must 
have had life before God made the world of them, 
and that God endowed with life everything that 
he did create. This is not unlike a glimmering of 
Professor Huxley's theory of " protoplasms." In 
another epistle, Story intimates his beHef in doc- 
trines, at which, even now, many people would 
he astonished, not to say shocked. He had been to 
Scarboroi^h, and, from a geological study of the 
cliffs there, he was confirmed in an opinion, " that 
the earth is of much older date, as to the beginning 
of it, than the time assigned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as commonly understood, which is suited to 
the common capacities of human kind, as to six 
days' progressive work, by which I imderstand 
certain long and competent periods of time, and 
not natural days, the time of the commencement 
end finishing of all those great works being undis- 
coverable by the mind of man, and hid in that 
Bhort period, ' In the beginning Grod created the 
heavens and the earth.'" And then the author 
goes on to set forth " the further modifications of 
the terraqueous globe, and, I conjectiu«, very long 
after it had its being with the rest of the worlds." 
So far as this passage goes. Story might have been 
a pupil of Sir Charles Lyell himself. From other 
passages, also, we find that he believed in a plu- 
TtHiby of worlds. It is curious that, in hia own 
journal, he hinta at none of these opinioos. Tb«y 
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are liardly such aa the Society of Friends would 
have then approved of. During the latter part of 
Story's life, he was attacked by some members of 
the Society, and very much harassed, at the yearly 
meetings in London. We have also seen in print, 
a letter, -written after his death, assuring Friends 
that Story died in unity with the Society. May 
not his opinions have brought him into some dis- 
credit -with the more orthodox of the Society ? 

We have endeavoured to give a alight sketch 
of one who ia deaerviog, if ever man was, to be 
tanked among the highest and best of our Cum- 
berland worthies. Thomas Story was no vulgar 
religious ranter ; he was a man of good position, 
of great learning, and, at one time, a conveyancing 
counsel in large practice. He gave up all his 
prospects in life because he considered it his duty 
to embrace the tenets of the Society of Friends ; 
and he spent the best part of his life in ministering 
in Friends' meetings, not only in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but in America, where he spent many 
years of his life, and on the Continent 

Story himself is an authority for spelling his 
native place as we have done, — Justice Town, and 
not Justus Town, as it is generally spelt now-a- 




Two sermons by Thomas Story, preached by 
him at York, in 1738, on Salvation by Christ, and 
on Silent Waiting, Silent Teaching, and Silent 
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Worship, have recently been printed and published, 
by Eitto, London, and Hudson Scott and Sons, 
Carlisle, from the original edition of 1738, which 
Story himself revised. In his journal, he thus 
alludes to these sermons : — 

" I continmed some time in these parts, and was again at 
the Quarterly Meeting at Tork, the business whereof was 
conducted in the peaceable wisdom of the Son of God ; many 
great and important truths were delivered in the meetings, by 
seyeral brethren, in the demonstration and authority of the 
Holy Spirit. Here a person took down some of my testi- 
monies, in short-hand, as he had done before at some other 
times ; this is seldom truly done, for though the form of the 
speech may be, by this means, and help of the memory of the 
writer, nearly preserved, yet the missing or altering of a word 
in some sentences, may greatly alter and wrong the sense ; and 
it is certaio, that no letters, words, or speech can represent 
the Divine virtue, power, and energy, in which the doctrines 
of the truth are delivered, by those who are sent of God, for 
they speak with wisdem and authority, in, and from Him." 
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Samuel Bownas, of Great Strickland, was 
bom in Westmorland, witlim the compass of Great 
Strickland Monthly Meeting, in the year 1676. 
Hia father, a cordwainer, or shoemaker, who had 
suffered, in tho days of Charles IL, both in person 
and property, for his adhesion to the Society of 
Friends, died within a month after Samuel's birth, 
leaving his widow a subsistence of f 4 10a. a-year, 
and a dwelling-house, on which to support herself 
and two children. Samuel Bownas thus got little 
education, for he was taken from school when ten 
years old, and set to keep sheep. He could do 
little more than read the Scriptures in his mother 
tongue. At the i^e of thirieen, he was put to 
learn the trade of a blacksmith, with an uncle, 
who used him very unkindly; but he was after- 
wards bound apprentice to Samuel Paiat, near 
Sedburgh, who provided his apprentice with both 
work and meat enough. Samuel, at this time, 
took but little heed of religious matters. He used 
to frecLuent meetings of the Society, but generally 
slept during them, and thus acquired little beiie&t, 
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except that of being kept out of bad company. 
He also acquired the reputation of a wit in con- 
versation. One "First Day," when Samuel was at 
meeting, "a young woman, named Ann Wilson, 
was there and preached. She was very zealous, 
and, fixing my eye upon her, she with a great zeal 
pointed her finger at me, uttering these words, 
with much power, ' A traditional Quaker, thou 
oomest to meeting as thou went from iL the lasb 
time, and goes from it as thou came to it, but art 
no better for thy coming. What wilt thou do 
in the end ?' " This address wrought a change in 
Bownas. The lessons which his mother had, in 
very early childhood, instilled into his mind, re- 
curred to him, oud also the recollection of seeing 
her " greeting" over Friends who had been carried 
off to Appleby GaoL From a traditional Quaker, 
he became a zealous one, with a burning desire to 
speak at the meetings, which the suddenness of 
hia conversion compelled him to restrain. He did, 
however, burst out, about four weeks after his con- 
version, with a short testimony or address to the 
meeting he was attending. This happened on 
Christmas Day, 1696, wliich fell on a Sunday. 
His apprenticeship had then about three years to 
run, and during the rest of it he, as he tells ns, 
" said very little." When his apprenticeship was 
over, in bis 21st year, he went a journey, with Isaac 
Alexander, through Yorkshire, Lancashire, Comber- 
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land, and Scotland. They travelled on foot, and Bow- 
nas's mind became "darkened," so that he groaned 
aloud, -which his companion misunderstood, think- 
ing it -was produced by excessive fatigue. On his 
return, Bownaa'a worldly wealth was reduced to 
three-halfpence ; but he picked up some money by 
harvesting, and contrived to purchase a horse, on 
which he started, with Alexander, for the West 
of England- They did not get very far before 
Bownas " was shut up, and had no satisfaction at 
all in goiag farther with him." They parted, and 
Eownaa wandered on by himself, in great distress 
of mind, preaching at various places, and receiving 
much kindness from older and eminent preachers. 
At times, he felt minded to abscond, sell his horse, 
get to some port in Ireland, and work as a blaek- 
amith ; at others, to make away with himself. 
Neither of these plans could he effect, for the 
Society, either suspecting his troubles, or from 
caution, always provided hirn with a guide from 
place to place. The kindness and advice of such 
Triends as Cam m , Dickenson, Pearon, Eoustead, 
and others, appears to have been of great use to 
him. In particular, they persuaded him to sup- 
press a call he felt to go to London and proclaim a 
great mortality which was to fall upon the Friends 
as a punishment Alexander had already declared 
this at Bristol, but the Elders of the Society there 
sent him home at once, Bownas took advice 
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before he sEiid anything about it, and was told to 
wait. 

Bownas returned home, and, aa his Hnen and 
■woollen clothea ■were both in need of renewal, he 
returned to the amithy, and worked hard all the 
summer, until he saved some caah, preparatoiy to 
starting on another tour to the West of England. 
On this tour, he was at some places taken for " a 
Cheat (viz,, a Jesuit in disguise)." At others, 
people would have it that he was a disfrocked 
miniater. He also got accLuainted with a Friend 
who afterwards became his wife, whose name he 
nowhere informs us of. He proposed to the lady 
and her parents, but told them that he had a call 
first to visit America. To this they consented ; 
but a wealthy uncle interfered, and insisted that no 
engagement should he entered into ; that Bownas 
should, by writing, bind himself ; but that the 
lady should not be bound at all She, however, 
objected to this, and they parted without an en- 
gagement. Eetuming again to the North, Bo'wnas 
went to mowing during the harvest. While in 
the North, he went to a meeting at Gtoose Green, 
between Kendal and Milnthorpe, where John 
Eoustead and Peter Fearon attended. Out of this 
meeting grew a controversy between Bownas and 
the schoolmaster of Beathams, (this name is doubt- 
ful ; it is illegible in the copy of Bownas's journal 
before us,) about Infant Baptism. A place and 
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time were fixed for a public argument The 
schoolmaster brought hia pariah priest to hack 
him ; while Bownas brought John Jopaon, school- 
master, of Kendal, to help him by leferencea to the 
Greek and Latin Testaments, if necessary. The 
Tehemence and hotness o£ the parson, an old man, 
" having a comely personage and fine white locks," 
broke Tip the meeting, without any result, except 
that his schoolmaster became a Friend. 

In August, 1701, Bownaa and one Isaac Tliomp ■ 
son went a journey into Scotland. At Dumfries, 
they met, in their inii, Jamea Dickenson and some 
other Friends. After refreshment, Dickenson said, 
" Lads, I find a concern to go into the street ; will 
you go with me?" Friends were seldom seen, 
there ; a crowd soon collected, who heard Dicken- 
son preaoh with attention, though some were rude. 
Bownas proceeded, by Hamilton, Glasgow (where 
the people were rude, but not so uncivil as in 
■ former days), Inverary, Aberdeen, Ury, Edinburgh, 
and Kelso, to Jedburgh, where he was treated to 
" Jeddart law." He was not hung first, and tried 
afterwards, but he was put into the Tolbooth for 
preaching, before he had begim to preach, Bownas 
hoped to preach from the Tolbooth windows, as 
two Westmorland Friends, Isaac Thompson and 
Thomas Braithwaite, had done the week before. 
The provost, however, boaided the window grat«a 
up, Next day some powerful country gentleman 
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interfered, and compelled the provost to release 
Eownaa and his companions. This was on matket- 
day, and Eowmis preached from the Market Cross 
to about five thousand people, — the streets, and 
the house halcomes and windows being crammed. 
The town officers, after he had concluded, dragged 
him to the Tolbooth door. The guaid-chamber 
was close by, and one of the sentinels, apparently 
an Englishman, if not a Westmorland man, inter- 
fered, clubbed hia musiet, and insisted that Bownas 
should first be taken before the provost for exami- 
nation. This the officers declined to do. Bowuas 
got free, and preached from the Tolbooth steps. 
Aa Bowuas retii-ed to his inn, he was treated with 
great respect, a lane made for him, the people 
crying, "Well done! you have dung (beaten) them, 
sir." At his inn several gentlemen assembled, and 
much discourse took place about religion ; finally, 
Eownas, at their request, related the stoiy of hia 
life, and how he came to be a preacher. From 
Jedburgh, he proceeded home, by Solport and 
Carlisle. 

In October, 1701, Bownas went up to London 
to embark for America He had, on account of 
the French war, to wait until March, 1703, 
before he could get a ship. He himself thougbt 
little of the danger of being captured by the 
French; but, on his arrival at Philadelphia, he 
heard that Thomas Story, of Justice Town, had 
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been taken by a Trencli privateer, and carried into 
Martinique. 

When Bownaa arrived in America, he received 
a note from George Keith, the famous apostate 
Friend : — 

" To the Preaclier lately arrived from England. 

"Sir, — 1 intend to give notioe, after Bermon, that you and 
myself are to dispnte to-morrow, and would have you give 
notice thereof accordingly." 

Bownaa's reply was aa follows : — 

" George Keith, — I have received thine; and think myeelt 
so way obliged to take any notice of one that hath been ao 
Tery mutable in hia pretences to religion. Besidea, oa thou 
hast long since been dieowned, after due admonition given thea 
by our Yearly Meetings in Loudon, for thy qnarrelBome and 
' Tegular practicea, thou art not worthy of my notice, being no 
I Bore to me than a beathen man and a publican — la the 
I needful from 

" Samuel Bowkib." 

Near Chester, in Maryland, Bownas visited a 
I Society of communists, called Labadies, about one 
I hundred in number, men, women, and children, who, 
f in their practicea, resembled some of the modem 
\ strange Societies which have spning up in America. 
I Bownas records that this Society was afterwards 
[ dispersed. Journeying on to Philadelphia, Bownas 
I was taken ill with ague, and laid up for many 
I weeks. On recovering, he met George Keith at a 
r -dinner, whereat great attempts were made to eu- 
B Bownaa in his talk, which he skilfully 
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avoided. Keith's friends next attended Eownas' 
meetings, took notes of his doctrines, and filed de- 
positions charging him with defaming the Church 
of England. On these depositions, Bownaa was 
committed for trial, and sent to gaol, as he refiised 
to give bail. After some time, the Assizes were 
opened hy Chief-Justice Bridges and Justice 
Miller, with great pomp, .preceded by trumpets 
and music. The grand jury ignored the bills 
against Eownas, and stuck to their decision, though 
much bulHed and abused hy Bridges, who sent 
Bownas hack to gaol, threatening to send him to 
England chained to the deck of a man-of-war. 
On Bownas'a return to prison, he was visited by 
Thomas Hicks, late Chief-Justice of the province, 
who blamed Lord Combury, the Governor, for the 
illegality to which Bownas had been subjected, 
and bid him be of good cheer, for Lord Cornbury 
and Bridges daro not send him to England, nor 
could they get a jury to find a true bilL 

Bownas was confined in a small log home ; 
and, by tlie help of a Scotchman, Charles WiUiams, 
he learnt how to make shoes, and supported him- 
self by that, earning fifteen shillings a-week. Tha. 
Friends hardly liked this, for they wished to sup- 
port him by contiibutions. 

Bownas had a most remarkable visitor in his 
captivity, — namely, an Indian King, whose worda 
should, surely, shame all persecutors. He inquired- 
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if Eownaa was a Christian, and hearing he was, 
asked if. hia keepers were Christians, and was 
BBtonished to hear that they were ao too. In the 
course of a most romarkable conversation, the 
Indian inquired closely into the differencea of 
leligious opinions which had led to Bownas being 
a prisoner, and, on learning that they con8i6t«d of 
questions about the sprinkling of water at baptism, 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, the illegality 
of war, and of uncovering before men, was asto- 
nished, observing that "the Mang Manettay (or 
Indian God) look'd at the heart how it was de- 
voted, and not at these childish things." 

In 1703, a second grand jury again ignored the 
bills against Bownas, and the Judge (Bridges was 
dead) ordered him to be set free on p^dng his 
fees. By proclamation, however, Bownaa waa dia- 
diarged without that ; and a sort of triumph was 
celebrated over his release, after nearly a year's 
confinement. Bownas now travelled from place to 
place. He writes, that in some places, during wor- 
Bhip, and various classes assembling, fire arms were 
ranged against the meeting-house wall, in case of 
Indian attacks. 

In 1706, Bownas returned to England, and 
found "his friend" waiting for him through six 
years' absence. They were soon married, — a great 
number of " pubHck Friends" being present on the 
occasion. Ho now settled at Lymington, among 
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his wife's friends, and went into businesa as e 
maltster. After being there for three years, he got 
into hot water about tithes, and was pulled up 
before Justice Philips, who was rough and im- 
courteous, and Justice Harben, who was mild and 
easy, even offering to pay the arrears out of his 
own pocket, Bownas would not allow ttiis ; and 
was, at last, arrested and sent to gaoL After ten 
days' confinement, the parson, who claimed the 
tithes, which wei-e thirteen years in arrear, pro- 
cured his release, but instituted a suit in the 
Exchequer. A relation of Bownaa, a lai^e grazier, 
then came and borrowed ten pounds from Mrs. 
Bownas, and when be had got it, flung down the 
parson's receipt for his tithes, and informed her 
that he- had compromised all demands for that 
sum, and that he would rather have paid it himself 
than seen Bownas and his wife ruined by the 
Exchequer suit. Bownas was extremely angiy at 
this friendly trick, but could not help himself. 
He had a long correspondence with the parson, 
WUliam Eay by name, on the legality of tithes. 
Kay put his case in a manner that is both kind 
and lawyer-lika 

In 1717, Bownas -visited ComwalL In 1719, 
his wife died. The only thing that troubled her 
on her deathbed was, that she had been deceived 
about the parson's tithe. 

Bownas now disposed of his husiaess, and let 
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his estate. He travelled to Cumberland, and 
visited meetings there. At Cockermouth, he fell 
in with the Itanters, Job Pearson and his brother, 
whom we have mentioned in our account of 
Thomas Story, The Pearsons found congenial em- 
ployment in fighting in an alehouse, and so en- 
gaged themselves too much to come and interrupt 
Eownas. In 1722, ho married, a second time, a 
widow named Nichola They went to London 
together, and returned to Lymington in a coach, 
— the first and only mention we find of one in the 
books we have been conaulting in writing these 
memoirs ; on foot, or more commonly on horseback, 
was then the universal mode of travelling. 

In 1726, Bownas paid a second visit to America, 
much to his wife's misliking. His son-in-law, Josiah 
Nickleson, went with him. There he remained for 
eighteen months. His voyage back was attended 
with great dangers. A hurricane dismasted the 
vessel, and swept overboard most of the stock of 
water and live provisions, reducing the crew to 
short commons. The last paft of their voyage was 
very tedious ; now they sighted the Lizard, now 
the Eddystone, looking in the distance like the 
mast of a ship ; and each time were blown out to 
sea again. At last they got into Plymouth, and 
Bownas took horse and went to his own house. 

There is Uttle more to note in Bownas's life. 
Hia second wife died in 1746. He continued to 
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travel^ frequently visiting Cumberland, and going 
to Ireland by Whitehaven or Woddngton, and 
attending meetings at Cockeimouth, Pardsay, 
Whitehaven, AUonby, Broughton, Holme Cultram, 
Wigton, Moorhouse, Carlide, Oaldbeck, Penrith, 
and other places. He mentions that the three 
largest Quarterly Meetings of any in England were 
those of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lanca- 
shire. This was in 1747. His journal ceases in 
1749, and he died in 1753, prior to which his eye- 
sight had failed, and his hands became shaky. He 
was aged seventy-seven. 

He was a man of grave deportment ; taU, 
comely, and manly in appearance; with a clear, 
strong, and distinct voice. 

His journal was published in 1756. 
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THE BEWLEY8. 



Of tliig name, several are celebrated in the 
early annals of the Society of Friends. Geoege 
Eewley, of Ivegill ; Gkorge Bewley, of Hesketh ; 
Geoege Bewlky, of Woodhall, (these two latter 
are probably one and the same) ; MuNGO Bewley, 
of Carlisle ; and " Old Thomas Bewley, of Cum- 
berland," aU appear to have been preachers, and 
I sufferers for their faith. Muugo Bewley was one 
of the companions of John Banks, of Brigham, in 
his imprisonment at CarHsle. Old Thomas Bewley 
entertained George Fox on several occasions. We 
can find little information as to any of the Bewleys, 
except George Bewley, of IvegilL 
This George Eewley was bom in 1684, and 
began to attend meetings of Friends when only 
seven years old. About the age of twelve or thii-- 
teen, religious matters occupied hia mind very 
much, and, in particulai', he was much distressed 
at people sleeping during religious services. When 
about seventeen years old, some Friends from Ire- 
land visited Cumberland, and took Geoige Bewley 
back to Ireland with them, where he was appren- 
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ticed to a linen-draper. In the jeai 1702, GJeoige 
Eewley, of Ivegill, was (according to a broadsheet 
of that datSj preserved in the valuable collection of 
the Honouiable Society of Lincoln's Inn,) prose- 
cuted by Sir Edward Hasell, of Dalemain, for 
non-payment of tithes. In that year, Sir Edward, 
according to the broadsheet, seized, under a ■writ, 
cattle belonging to Bewley to the value of £39, to 
cover a claim amounting to only £3 lOs. In the 
following year he seized, to cover the same claim, 
cattle to the value of £23 lOs. This George 
Bewley, of Ivegill, must have been father of the 
George Eewley, who was bom in 1684, and who 
went to Ireland. There he settled altogether, 
though at intervals he visited Cumberland, mar- 
ried one Blessing Fennell, and died there in 1749. 
This George was cousin to Mungo Bewley, of 
Carlisle, and many of his descendants are now liv- 
ing at Dublin, esteemed members of the Society. 

In Fox's journrd, it is told that Greoi^e Bewley 
and Joseph HeUen tried to convince one Blanch 
Pope, " a Banting woman." She was too much 
for them, for she asked, " Who made the Devil, 
did God ?" This question, as Fox records, puzzled 
the two so much as to shake their faith Uellen 
actually left the Society ; but Eewley, under Fox's 
guidance, was confirmed. 
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JOHN AND THOMAS STUBBS. 



John Stubbs was a soldier in the garrison of 
Carli9le, and was convinced by Geoige Fox, while 
Pox was in prison at that place. He was dis- 
charged from the army because he refused, from 
■ objections to swearing at all, to take the oath of 
allegiance to CromweU. He was skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Oriental languages ; 
and, after his convincement, travelled to Rome, 
and into the dominions of the Grand Turk. While 
on his travels, the hand of Sir Daniel Fleming 
appears to have fallen heavily on Stubbs's wife 
and children, but this is all we know of him. 

Thomas Stdbbs, of Dean, was, with one Peter 
Head, sent to Carlisle Gaol, in 1654, at the instance 
of Launcelot Fletcher. Stubbs and Head were 

I brought before Justice Thomas Cholmeley and 
Justice William Erisco, who signed a mittim-us 
for their committal to gaol, and then an order for 
their liberation. They were detained for their fees. 
The Clerk of the Peaoo demanded 43. 8d. a-piece, 
the Sheriff 6s. 8d., and the gaoler 10s. These 
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seeing a copy of the mittimus under wMcIi they 
were sent to prison, as, they contended, it was bad 
in law. This was refused them ; and they appealed 
to the Mayor of Carlisle, who thereon ordered 
them to be deprived of pen and ink Charles 
Howard, afterwards the first Earl of Carlisle, is 
recorded as having borne testimony for them ; but 
the Sheriff, Wilfred Lawson, is mentioned as being 
very hot against them. Of the terminafeioD of 
their imprisonment we find no mention. The 
record from which we quote, an Appeal by Stubbs 
and Head against the iajustice of their imprison- 
ment, makes careful note of the fact that Justice 
Cholmely died within a short time after signing 
the mittimus under which Stubbs and Head were 
committed; while of Briscoe it says, "God re- 
buked him," — an allusion, we fancy, to a stoiy we 
have already told. 
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BABNAMD BARTON. 



Babnaed Barton, of High Head, was also a 
member of the Society of Friend9, and a descen- 
dant of a family whose pedigree, for many genera- 
tiona back, may be found in the books of Dalaton 
Church. He was a claimant to be considered the 
inventor of the spinning-jenny. We have little 
information about him, except the following note, 
written by Miss Jane Christian Blamiie, aister of 
the late M.P. for Cumberland, and kindly furnished 
to us by a Mend : — 

" In this book mj beloved mother -vsa mach pleased and 
interested on the eyemng of the 14tli March, 1S37, aitting up 
later thaa her iisaal [time,] and talking of the worth aad 
groat ability of old Bamy Barton, of Hit;h Head, the ancestor 
of the poet, and invtntor of the spinning-jennj. On his 
invention Arkwright improved, and eatablished in his works 
at Matlock, in Derbyshire, after their having been destroyed 
in different places, and which have now attained each ivon- 

^H derful petfectioD. 

^^H " In remembrance of Mrs. filamire, who departed thia 

^H life, March IQ, 1837." 
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Bamy Barton was buried in the graveyard of 
St Cuthbert's Clrnrch, Carlisle. On his tomb is 
the following legend : — 

" Erected to the Memory of Barnard Barton, who died 
January 6th, 1773, aged 45 years. Also of Mary, his Wife^ 
who died May 20th, 1786, aged 54 years. Also of Fiye of 
their Children, viz., George, William, Abraham, Henry, and 
Barnard, who died in their infancy. 

** B^paired and re-erected by Bernard and John Barton, 
grandsons of the first-named deceased, 1846." 

[Htadstone in St, Cvthberfs ChwrOtford, Co/HMe.} 



jLsa vrwmosLusD esiends. 



MISCELLANEOUS FRIENDS. 



^H BE 



Although we have gone through most of the 
more eniineiit local preachers and memhere of the 
Society of Friends, yet we have by no means 
exhausted the list Plenty of other names can be 
found, of preachers well known and honoured in 
their day by the Society of Friends, There is a 
Jonathan Edenykat, son of John Bumyeat, men- 
tioned by James Dickenson in his journal, travel- 
ling with him at various times, as a minister in his 
Iwyhood, At the age of thirteen years, he is 
spoken of by James Dickenson as " deeply opened 
into the mysteries of God's kingdom, and grew in 
his gift, so as to give counsel to yoong and old. 
He was very zealous against deceit and wickedness, 
both in professor and profane, and often reproved 
5uch." He died at Graythwaite, near Crabtree- 
beck, in Cumberiand, 1709, in the 23rd year of his 
age. There are also John and Alice Aii>EBSON, of 
Eavenstonedide, both ministers. Alice preached 
in America, Scotland, and Ireland, and died, aged 
eighty-eight, in 1766, at Eavenstonedale. Eliza- 
beth Bkaitewaiie, of Kendal, who died in prison 
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tliere, a^ed soventeen, in 1684. TnOMAS CABLBTOir, 
an author and a poet ; Joseph Gill, of Skelton ; 
Edwakd Gat, of Appleby ; Benjamin Holmes, 
of Kendal, a most voluminoua writer, whose works 
have been translated into Dutch, Latin, and French; 
Thomas Holmes, the earliest missionary to the 
Wekh; John Saleeld, of Cnmherland, wlio gained 
great celebrity in America ; John Beck, of Doekra; 
TH0MA9 Laithes, of DaUehead ; JoHN Steei, ; 
Thoius Scott, of Newhiggeu ; Joseph ExnirnKG, 
of Allonby ; THOMAa WILKINSON, of Beckfoot ; 
Thomas Deeweey, of Bolton ; John Thompson, of 
Crook, near Kendal ; William and Saeah Ddcon, 
of Waterend, near Loweswater ; George Eooke, of 
Bolton ; WiLLlAM WILLIAMSON, of Windermere ; 
Hugh Tickell, of Portinscale; William Cartbb, 
of Cumberland, — all might be added to the list of 
worthies we have gone through in these papera. 
Of all these, short accounts are to be found in now 
forgotten tracts, in the libraries belonging to 
various Meetings of the Society of Friends. 

Of apostate Friends, the two counties huro 
produced one or two, such as James Hosedis, 
of Cumberland, who settled in Loudon, and em- 
bittered the latter days of Thomas Story, of Justice 
Town, by writing abusive pamphlets against him ; 
and JonN Gilpin, of Kendal, who ■wrote "The' 
Quaker Shaken ; or, A Firebrand snatch'd out 
of tile TiiB : Being a briefe BeUtion of God'fl 
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wonderfnl Mercie extended to John GUpin, of 
KendaJe, in Westmorland, who, as ■will appear lay 
the Seqnel, was not only deluded, but possessed by 
the Devil" 

The Peaesons, of Wigton, and the annoyances 
they inflicted on the Society, have more than once 
been referred to in the course of these papers, 
John Senhouse, of Wigton, in 1718, lashed them 
in a book, which he called " Outrageous Apostates 
Exposed ; or, A Kelation of the monstrous Out- 
rages, Errors, and Blasphemies committed by Isaac 
Pearson and hia. impious Associates, upon several 
occasions, but more, especially in Mettings held for 
the Performance of Divine Service and Worship 
of Almighty God, by the People called Quakers, in 
the County of Cumberland." 

The voluminous literature of the Society of 
Friends is but little known ; and yet it presents a 
perfect mine of information as to the manners and 
customs of England. Had Lord Macaulay been 
acquainted with it, we feel certain he would have 
much modilied the charEicter he gives of Geoige 
Fox in his History. For instance, strange as it 
may' appear to us, it was usual, in the times of the 
CommonweaJth, for the pariah chittch to be used, 
out of the regular service hours, by ministers of all 
florts of denominations ; and the priests were ready 
in many cases, to hold diacusaions there 
Tith preachera not of their own peisuasioo. Xhua 
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the proceedings of Fox and his disciples in 
" steeple-houses" were far from being as outrageous 
then, as they would now be considered. 

In these papers, it has been no part of the 
writer's plan to discuss the distinguishing religious 
principles of the early Friends ; but, rather, to note 
remarkable historical facts and features of the 
times, connected with the two counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, and relating to the early 
Friends, and the struggle they had to maintain for 
many years against heavy fines and long imprison- 
ments, in defence of that large measure of religious 
freedom that we all now inherit as a purcTiased 
possession. An early Friend, John Scott, of 
Brownrigg, near Caldbeck, great grandfather of 
a gentleman now well known in Carlisle, placed 
over the door of Brownrigg HaU, (built by him in 
1694,) the following verse, still distinct and legible, 
which illustrates the most distinguishing doctrine 
of the Society of Friends : — 

** Grace brings salvation by an inward light, 
Works reformation in a pious sight : 
Then listen well unto Christ's voice within, 
And tender that which keeps us out of sin. " 
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Ab ft iMking leoMd of the penallieB uid BnfFeriDgi inflicted 
on the early QuakerB fot nanoonformit; to ecolcuaetical law, and 
in defense of liberty of eoQuieace tonaids God, we append the 
following Mooimt, taken from "BesBe'a Suffeiings," volnme 
L, whioh ere thai entitled, and publiahed in two thick folia 
volnmei : " A. Oolleotdon of tbe Sufferings of tbe Peopts called 
Qnskers, for the Testimony of a Good OonBoienee, from tbe Time 
of UteiT being fiist dlatiDgnished by that Name, in the year 1660, 
to the Timo of the Ad of ToferafioR, granted to Protestaiit Dis- 
lentcK in the Urst Tear of the Beign of King William tlie Third 
and Qneen Mary, in the Year 1689. Taken from Autheotio 
Becerds imd other Anthentio Accoonta, by Joseph Beue " : — 

CUMBERLAND. 

Ahno 1653. 

Qea'giFox, for Preaching the Truth in the great "Wonhip- 
tianae at CaHUU, after the Priest had eoded his Sermoo, and for 
witnesaisg a good Ooofession before the IVlHgistrates and People 
there, was impriaoned seven Weeks, sometimes among Thierel 
and MurdeieiB. 

Robe-t WUhert, for asking the Priest of Akelan a religions 
Qnestion after Sermon, was imprisoned at Carlisle one Month ; as 
was George Baely for aooompanying him. RobErl Suntinglon, for 
preaehing at ChrliiU, was imprisoned three Manila, and Jama 
NeUe, for tbe same canse, nine WetJa. 

SfAert WUkeri, Thomai Saalimim, John Siubbi, and Thrrmat 
Smn, for daelaring against false Worship at the Steeple-honse in 
Coldbidi, were inbomanly treated by the ru^e People, one of them 
being knooksd down, uti mnoh of their Blood spilled on the 
riaoft 




John Xartin, far testifTiiig agumt the Priut of EirJ^UU, 
whom he met in the Helds, and onlltng him by his proper Name, 
via. an Hirding, wm committed to Piison. 

Anho 1654. 

Tknriai SUibbt was coDoerncd to go into the Steeple-honae at 
DtBTie, where, when the Priest hnd doite. he uud, Thou daubeii tAe 
PlopU Tip ailh unlempered Marlar ; whereupon the Prieit lud Iiii 
Heanrt jighi far Ok Ooiptl; they fell violently upon Stubbt knd 
■Otoe of bis friends, tore their Clothes, uid beat them cmeQf . 
The Frieit'i Son in psrtlcnlu sarely bruiied the face of JNcftord 
Eidiardion. Alter whioh two Justice* sent Slubba to Piiaon, tmt 
consoiona of the vnmg they did him, writ hia MiUimut ftnd 
DitchOTSt both on one Paper; this famiebed the Gaoler with a 
CUim for Fees, under Pretence of wtuah he kept him fooiteen 
Weets in Prison. 

FcUr Bead, for tratifyine to the Trath, in the ranie Plftoe, 
was ioipriaoned foorteen Weeks in a close Room among Felons in 
the Heat of Summer ; and Jahn Bead, for delivering some Qoeriea 
to the Priest of Deaut at his own Eouee, was imprisoned fourtesn 
Weeks. John Site, for reproving a Piisat at Oriidale, was kept » 
olose PHaoner among Felons tno Months. Also Eaiharine Ftlt, 
for asking a Priest, Whetktr ht did wUneu vihal lie ipaie la Iha 
Peoplt, was kept in Prison nineteen Weeks, haviog a young Child 
BQoking at her Breast, 

Thmua Bemlij/ and Bugh Stamper, standing at the ScMlona 
la Carlillt with their Hats on. were by the Justices eommitted to 
Prison without any legal Caose assigned. After a Uonth's Con- 
Snement they were discharged witlioat paying Fee* : But Bugh 
Stamptr was alterwaid arreited for Fees, and again imprisoned 
Mtd detained there one and twenty Weeks, 

AsNO 1W5, 

Stattheu Carpt and AniAuny Felt were imprisoned for ap- 
pearing at Sessions with their Hats oo, and detained three Wevks. 

JUaUhaa B/Mnion and Julm Dixoa. for refusing to pay Tithaa, 
were imprisooed at Carliile, and afterward obliged to appear 
personally at Zonifon, above two Hundred and flfby Hiles fram 
their Habitations, to th^ great Eipence and Tronble. 

John Ptaatii smA John SIridxt, Constoblef, lefoiinE to 
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ezeonte a Wairanfe of Distress for Tithes, were fined 11. 6«. BcL, 
and for Non-payment committed to Prison. 

Dorothy Waugh^ for Preacliing in the Streets of Carlisle^ and 
Anne Robinson, who acoompanied her, were by the Mayor sent to 
Prison, and some Time after were led through the Street with 
each an Iron Instrument of Torture, called a Bridle, on their 
Heads, to prevent their speaking to the People ; having been so 
exposed to the Scorn and Derision of the Babble, they were turned 
out of the Oity. 

John Weitray and Thomas, Scott were cruelly beaten by the 

rude People, for testifying against the doctrine of the Preacher at 

Seck'Murder OhapeL 

Anno 1667. 

The following Persons were imprisoned at Carlisle for re- 
proving the Priests at ^several Times and Places, viz, John Grave 
twenty-two Weeks, George Bewley fourteen Weeks, John Bumyeat 
twenty-three Weeks. Matthew BoHnson twenty-nine Weeks, 
Anthimy TicMe twenty-seven Weeks, and George Wilson. 

Anno 1660. 

In this and the several foregoing Years had been taken from 
Persons in this County by Distress, for 156^. 8^. 7d, demanded for 
Tithes, Qoods worth 5152. Is, 3d, And for Demands of 32. 12?. Sd. 
for Steeple-house Bates and Olerk^s Wages, Goods to the Value of 
112. 13s, lOd. 

In this Year also Francis ffayton and William Rowland were 
imprisoned for Tithes thirty-two Weeks. 

John Robinson, for refusing to take an Oath at Carlisle 
Assizes, was fined 4Qs,, and had Goods taken from him to that 
Value. 

In the same Year Thomas Stordy was imprisoned nine Weeks 
for refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance; and for the same 
Cause Jarws Adam^sxm was kept close Prisoner several Weeks, 
durins: which Time, his Father, of the same Name, coming to visit 
him, was way-laid in his Betum home, and by a Justice of the 
Peace sent back to Prison for refusing to swear. For the same 
Cause also Elizabeth Heath, Anne Bewley, Elizabeth Jackson, 
Elizabeth Hazard, William Oglethorp, Anne bis Wife, Isabel 
Ogletherp, and Elizabeth Watson, suffered twenty-two Weeks' Im- 
prisonment : Also Thomas Summers^ WiUia/n^ Strnm^'s^ Humphry 
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Titiddale, and ThKwu Slory, wan impiiioned fanrteen Woeika, 
and ■ ITillMm LMtOoMit one osd thirt; Weeki ; IKonuu Wat»on, 
Bieliard Bibton, Chriitopher Mama; RickaTd Banks, and Tkomat 
LtaOiet, uiae Vcja ; John XiUOtea, oE Brongk, Beveisl Weeki ; 
and Bobtrl Buniinglmi, John Eobinaott, Bobert SlaWtat, and 
Margant Mwrtm, twanty-two Weelu, vhiah last fonr were taken 
Dp in <7arli(ie Maikst, being there about thsir lairinl OcowoiUi 
and nnt te Oaol by the Mayor for Tefasiiift the Oath. 
Anvo 1661. 

John NickdUon, Tkanutt Mark, and John Pta&Ki, on an 
attaohment out of the Sxehtqwr, were committed to CarlMt Gaol 
in the Month uUed April this Year, and detained there about 
three Yean. 

In this Year also Qaxrge Biglanii and John Dobinam anffertd 
eight Weeka' Imprisonment for mfaaing to Swear ; and for the 
tame Oanse ChH^per Ma/itier had a Oow taken from iuni vortb 
21, it., and CkriiU^heTSiTliai a Oow woHh 31. 
Ahho 1662. 

In tbi> Year Adam BMiaan, WiUiam Bond, and John 
BvHiardum, infEered abont seven Months' ImprisoniDent, having 
been arrested for 'Htbea at the Suit of FraneU Htnitard, of Corby, 
s Papitt, who afterward at the Aaaiies obtained Judgment againat 
them for treble DamageB, upon whioh were taken from 

1, (, (t I. a.iL 

Jdost Babimen, toi a Demud of 1 5 lour Beuti worth tS • 

irmiavt Band, tor a Demuid ot 7 ■ Mue and Bteer SU 

John ^tobitdioii. for a Denund oT 1 12 Cattls worth T 10 • 

For Demand! of a ^ t Ooodiwortb aa G O 

In this Year alio, lor refusing to Swear at 
Oonrtii wrae taken frem 

BMtari ITHnnfMon, (or a Ilie at 3 8 ■ Cow worU 
Fratmit Hay(«i, lot i ]?ine of 3 4 Goods wortl 
Tllomu JJundr, lor a Fine of 3 8 B Ktaa vorlh 



■ W. Lotethicail had afTeaded ■ Nalghbouing JnMlDe'i Se 
rspcovtng Um for profine Swearing : wbgreiipaD the Jiutlce, b 
U> Hsu's Quairel, tsnOeiel Wiiliam Uo Oatb. acd nut hln> M f 
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TbmM Sbriji, betng at OarlUle AtAiet, vent to n>it toma 

ot Ids Friends then !□ Prison, bnt was illeg^; detained b; the 

Goolec, and the next Day, he, with Stephtn Ptarion, then > 

Priioner, wa< had to the Segsioiii-houae, where the Oath ot 

Allegianite wai tendered then, which thej refaeing, were sent baek 

to Gaol among the Felons : Next Day they were iadicted on the 

Statute of 3 E. Jamei, fonnd gniltg, end bad Sentenoe of 

Frtmumre puoed upon them ; by which they were adjudged to 

forftit aU i/teir Landi, Ooodi, and ChalteU, to be out iif the Sinn's 

FnOeclion, arid to mffer Impritonmmi for iife. Soon after the 

BheriS ceiaed their Oattle, Oom, and otiier Goods, and proelainied 

ft pobliok Sale of them, at whioh they were sold far beneath the 

Taloe, in regard rery few oared to boy them. However, they 

re »t leBRth diiposed of and earried away, without any Regard 

I to the Friooner* or their Families, nor would the Sheriff, thoogh 

lestly desired, allow any thing to the poor Labourers, who had 

[ been employed in gathering in the Com, and whom the FriaonGts, 

] thus plundered, were unable to pay. Under this haxi Sentence 

[ Sltdttua Slants and iSCtpAen Pearson continued close Priionen 

ercral Years, enduring their great Sufferings with exemplary 

I Patienoe aod Constancy, being aupported by the leBtiuiony of a 

I good Consdenee in their Obedience to the Frecept of Christ, Smmr 

I lutatalL 

John Orave, of Torptnh/ne, Thamat Watson, of CockemosOk, 
I and John Sabinson, ot Brigham, taken out of their own Houses by 
7 Soldiers, asd carried to the Governor of CarlisU. were by him 
I imprisoned, in the Depth of Winter, in a eold Place over one of 
le City Gates, whore they wore denied the Visits of their Friends, 
P. and had their Food frequeatl; kept from them, nor were they 
I permitted to go out to eaao thomselvsa : After about ten Days' 
J Cccfinement there, the Oath waa tendered h m a a Meeting 
I «t the JnstiDes, and they wers r m d h C unty Gaol, 

the; lay thirty-five Wooka. In aam y ar John Slet 

[ had two Steers, worth 9/., taken f m h m T of 52. for 

; at a Meeting ; and od the 7th M n h called Augiut, 

r Sichard Ribtan, WtHiam BUton, nd Thomja A hi , at Great 
I Sroaghlon, Ckmiopher Shepherd and J h bh pherd of Btblon, 
? &triitopher Palmer and William Hall, of LitUi Broujidaa, John 

I torktr, of Psp-CatUe, and LauTxelat Wilioa, of TaUimiire, were 
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Bommoned before the Jostioes on an Information agaimit ihem for 
Meeting, and sent to Prison till the Assises, when they wen 
indicted, and having pleaded not guiUy, were recommitted till 
another Assizes, before which Lancelot Wilson died in the Prison, 
being a weakly Man, and unable to sustain the Hardship of his 
Confinement. At the following Assizes the rest of them were 
discharged. In this year, also, Gfeorge Fletcher, a Justiop of the 
Peace, signalised himself by a violent Procedure at a Meeting at 
HowhiUf in Sowerby Parish, into which he, with a Betinue armed 
with Swords and Pistols, rushed in after an hostile Manner, and 
finding a Person on his Knees, the Justice struck him over the 
Head, and when he contined Pra3dng, ordered him to be pulled 
down backward, and then caused him, together with John SUe^ 
Charge Bewley, Mungo Bewley^ Anthony FeU, John Banks, aad 
others of the Assembly, to be dragged down the Hill in a violent 
and cruel Manner, and afterwar4 sent them to Carlisle GaoL At 
the next Sessions John Slee was fined 10^, and the rest 61. each, 
for which Fines were taken, from John Slee, three Sane, one Boll, 
and an Heifer, worth 13^ : from George Bewley, three Kine, worth 
SI, ; and from Mungo Bewley, two Horses, worth 52. 2s. 6^ At 
the Time of making these Distresses, George Bevtley was remaining 
a Prisoner for the same Fine. 

Anko 1663. 
Thomas Sewley, after frequent Seizures of his Goods for 
Tithes, was this Year, on an Exchequer Process, committed to 
Prison at Carlisle^ where he lay near three Years. In this Year, 
also, Seizures were made on James Stanton, of Westdale, to the 
Value of 2IL and upwards, for a Demand of but 32. for Tithes ; 
and on Thomas Bewley the younger, to the Value of 112. for a 
Claim of 22. ISs, for Tithes. And in the same Year, for Demands 
of 102. is. 2^(2. for Tithes, several others had Goods taken by 
Distress, to the Value of 302. U. lid. In this Year, also, suffered 
by Distress, for refusing to Swear, Richard Fawcett, 12. 12«. 
Philip Bumyeat, 20s. ; Henry Allason, 50s. ; and William 
Morrison, iOs. Also, Thomas Fell, John Fell, James Barnes, and 
John Tiffin, were Sufferers by Distress on the same Account. 

Anno 1664. 
Richard FawceU, John QUI, William Richardson, and John 
Fearon^ were proseoated in the Excheq^wr, by Qtorgt Flekhcr, for 
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Tithes ; the Olaim he made from some of them was but 6<2., and 
from none of them above !«., for which Trifles some of them were 
obliged by the Prosecutor to appear several Times at London, two 
Hundred and fifty Miles from their Habitations: His Purpose 
being not so much to recover any Thing, as to perplex and harass 
the poor Men, who at length were imprisoned at Carlisle for 
refusing to Swear to the Answers they gave into Court. For the 
same Beason, also, William Bowman, William Morrison, and John 
Fell, were sent to Prison. In this Year, likewise, were imprisoned 
upon Writs de Excommunicato capiendo, after Prosecution in the 
Ecclesiastical Court for Tithes, * Hugh Tickdl, Anthony Tickell, 
JohnWUson, Anthony Wood, Christopher Scott, WiUiamLongstaike, 
Thomas Stamper, Thomas Porter, John Pattinson, Thomas Fell, 
Thomas CarleUm, John Gibson, William Adcock, Leonard Whit' 
hume, and John ffetherington. 

In this and the foregoing Year, the generality of the QuaJcers 
in this County, Men, Women, and Children, were &ned for Noncon- 
formity to the established Worship, which Fines were rigorously 
exacted by Distresses made en Parents for their Children, Masters 
for their Servants, and even on such as, being themselves Con- 
formists, had Servants or others in their Families who were. not. 
The Sums of Money levied for this Cause in these two Years, 
amounted to 872. 17s. 7d. We also find that within these last 
four Years, for Demands made fot Steeple-house Bates and Clerks' 
Wages, amounting to 61, 13s,, Distresses were made to the Value 
of m, 188, 3d. 

Anko 1665. 

Richard Banks, fined for being at a religious Meeting, had two 
Cows taken away which cost him 91, 15s, 

Anko 1667. 

In this Year a remarkable Case of the aforesaid Richard 
Banks occurring,, we have extracted the same from a Narrative 
thereof written by himself, viz, : — 

" In the Year 1667, Lancelot Simpson having purchased that 
" Estate which I farmed of him who was then my Landlord, in 
** the first Place excommunicated me, because I would not conform 
" to their Church, he being then, and now is, a Proctor, resolving 
" to make me submit, or else destroy me in the Outward, which 
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" he bath Tei7 much laboured and endeaTonred ew ■Iium t BOt 

" pceteiuHng that all I had was too little to aatief; the Law, ha 
" one Day, I being from Home, came, and oae Thamaa Stonier 
" with him, and nailed up the Gamer-dDor, and went and tnmed 
" ont all m; Thceahars, and nailed up the Barn-door, and aiter- 
" ward oame in the Hisht Season, when the Snow lay thiok on tha 
" Earth, and we being all in Bed, got into the Stable and Bysr, 
"and turned out all my Hones, and Oowa with thdr yomig 
" Calvea, by reaion whereof >ome periehed, and athen hardly 
*' eioaped with Life : He aleo eet his Men t» pull down the Hedge 
" from about the HaystackB, and to keep bis own Beasts at them, 
" and to put mine from tbem. Nay, farther, I hsd at that Tim* 
" nine Score Sheep, or thereabonts. He would enSer ne Man to 
" buy them, bnt himivlf preteoding a Title, and hindering othsn, 
" I was forced to take a third Penny after a long Conteil, aiul the 
" Death of a third Pact of tbem ; by all which I deeply mflfered. 
"Thea I, seeing his Omelty, was forced to seek another Farm, 

" whioh I got about twenty Uiles off, In a short Time after, 

" the said Lancdot Simpton arrested me with an ExeommvnuxUi/yn 
" Writ, and it being found to be ont of Date, be was at that Tima 
" prevented of bis Purpose ; and itill bis Cmelty lives against ma 
" and my Wife, because he cannot make ns bow, u is evident by 
" bis many Fiaeo against us. and now last of all by hia appteheod- 
" ing both me and my Wife, aud carrying ua rigidly away from 
" our Children and Servants, I having at that very Time ten Uen 
" at Work, these omet Fellows would scarce let bb speak to them. 
" So ne being carried away Priaoncn, and straiUy lookt to, aa 
" Tbiaves and Felons, ia our Way to the Priscn met with LanetUtt 
" Stmpmn, and after some Discourse before many Witneoea, I 
" asked him. If I oiccd Aim anyAing 1 If he would tag Otat I 
" outA Ain2(f. I aoiitd pay Aim id. But he oonld not demand » 
" Farthing. And one Capt. Leverook sitting by, «ked him. Far 
" wku he had arrtiled ui I L. S. said, Far Conttmpta of Iht Lou. 
" The said Captain uked bim. H^i<A Fail toe nitllAffr</r«<l/ Ha 
" said. So Way wiUumt eonfonaing and paying the laid Cunleatpli, 
" Til., lie Fintt, Goarl Chargei, and hie Pea. When I dedred 
'* the Favour of him but two Days to set my Hoase in order, and 
*' then we wogJd go to Priaoa, he said, Bt could not ffive ut tien 
" ffoui-* .■ Yet the Lord dehvered ns in inch a Way. as oar 
"EoMniea ouBot flnd oat to Uiii Daj: Blrand be Ui Nmr* 
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" for ever I Throngh oU whicli cruel Dealing we hare very 

** greatlf mflered. Bedde tbe Huzard and DangenrB a« in, 

' throngli the diligent renewing ot hii Writs again, miless esma 
" timel; and diligent Oare be talnn for the speedy pravesHng 
"thereof. 

" Bichard Banks." 

After thia Mannar, by repeated Proieotttiona in the EoolsBiai- 
tieal Oonrt, were honest Men freqasntly molested, and Exiom- 
mmimttd, in oomeqnenoe of which, 'Writa de Sxeomimtnicalo 
capiendo were inned for impriBoning tbem ; This appeara by tha 
foiegomg Han»tiye to have been RuMrd BanMi Case, wbo yet 
doth not appear to have been iiotually impriaoned, thongh ao 
rioleHtl7 pnrmiBd by one of the Officers of that Oonrt ; howerer, 
■noh repeated Attacks could not fuJl of patting the Fioncnted to 
great Trouble and Expense. 

Anno 1670, 

In thia Year, for Meetinga held at Brough, in tbla Cannty, 
Distress of Qooda was made od aevBrnl Persons, to the Amonnt of 
901. U<. Gd. Among theae vas Boberf H-antingbm, from whom 
frar Cowa and tweuby-fire Sheep were talccn, and sold ; A Oon- 
onrrenoo of Disasters, which soon after happened to the Buyers of 
them, was mnoh observed : One Simson, of Soatrby, who bought 
two of those OowB, died in a little Time, leaving the Oows to his 
Father, who also died soon after him. One White, of CoWia^ 
bought another oE them, through the Fersnaaien of his Wife, who 
■aid, T!iey might aaie^liavtlur as Binoiker: In a abort Time after, 
aha and bet Child were found drowned in a Fond, where the 
Water was scarce deep enough to cover bar as she lay. Wo think 
it hut juat to lay before our Eeiulera tha Fact of iuob remarkable 
Inmdenta, and leave them to form such a Judgment thereof, as from 

I tile Nature of the Case, when maturely considered, shall result. 
Kemarkablo also, in this Year, waa the Case of Thamat Stardy, 
■gunst whom a Warrant waa granted for distraining his Goods 
■Dd Chattels for 202. 10a., for a Meeting at Xoorhimit, Uiongh 
kimself waa then in Friaon, and had been so near eight Years, 
under Sentenee of Premjimre, for not Swearing, and all his Estate 
tuA been seized for the King. But it pleased Glod to * release him 
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from 80 long Oaptmiy, by Meaiu of Charles Bowerdf EtaA of 
Chester, throagh whose Intercession, also, the King gianted hii 
Estate back again to his Children. 

In the same Year, for Meetings at Settura^ Goods were iakam 
by Distress, to the Amount of 22. 2«. Sell And for Meetings al 
UldaUe, to the Yalae of 81. 7«., including the weazing Appsiel 
and Bedclothes which were taken from John Ch/rdhoute^ a Teiy 
poor labouring Man. About the same Time, John QiU^ of Onqf* 
Southen, being with others in the Burying-plaoe at Soffle^fidd, 
read a Paper of Christian Advice, written by WUUam Dewabeny: 
For this he was fined 202., and being unable to pay it, the same 
was partly levied on Richard Fawcett and John Fearon^ from 
whom, and others, for Meetings at Pardwy, were taken, Oocn, 
Oattle, and other Qoods, to the Value of 2SU 11«. 

Anno 1673. 

Taken from several Persons, for a Meeting at TuthJUl, in the 
Parish of CoMJbeck, Goods worth 432. 19«. 2d. 

Thomas Bewley, of Soltcliff-ffaU, aged about seventy-eight, 
was prosecuted by Arthur Savage, Priest, for 32. Prescription 
Money, and had taken from him his Feather Bed, Beddothes, and a 
Cupboard, worth 52. The Hardship of the poor old Man's Case so 
affected the Neighbourhood with Compassion, that when the 
Bayliff exposed those Goods to Sale, no Body would Buy them at 
any Bate : Whereupon the Priest sued the Bayliff, and made him 
pay both his Demand and his Costs. 

Anno 1674. 

On the 1st of November this Year, the same Priest again 
prosecuted the said Thomas Bewley for Tithe of Wool, Lambs, 
dtc, and notwithstanding his very great Age, sent him to Prison. 

In this and the next preceding Year, were taken in this County 
for Tithes, in Com and other Things, to the Value of 2702. 13c Sd. 

Anno 1675. 

In this Year were taken from John Howe, of Newiawn^ and 
others, for a Meeting at his House, Goods worth 572. 16ff. 

Anno 1676. 

On the 20th of the Month called Jantuiry this Year, Thomat 
Bewley, son of old Thomas Bewley aforesaid, and * Alice Nicholson^ 

* TUB Alice NichoUon wu a poor Widow, with sU Fatheriess 
CMdien, whose Husband had died in Piiien at the same Ptiist's Soli. 
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of Woodhouse, Widow, were committed to Prison on an ^oseA^teer 
Process, at the Suit of Arthur Soeoage^ Priest of Coldbeck ; at 
which Time also Oeorge Bewley^ an elder Son of the same ancient 
Man, was detained in Prison by the same Priest, where he had 
then lain about two Years. In the same Year, John Strickett, of 
Branthumt^ William Scott, of Greenrigg, and Isabel Peacock, of 
Whalpeg, a Widow who had six fatherless Children, were also 
committed to Prison at the same Priest's Suit : As was likewise 
Grace Stalker, Widow, at the Suit of John Monkhotise for Tithes. 

In this Year also, for a Mating held at Pardsey-Cragg, were 
taken from John Steel and others. Goods worth 25L Is, 

Anno 1677. • 
Ob the dOth of September, John Jackson, of KirUinUm, was 
imprisoned on a Writ de Excommunicato capiendo, at the Suit of 
Itohert Priestman for Predial Tithes. 

# 

Anno 1679. 
In this Year, sixteen Persons were taken by a Sessions 
Warrant, and committed to Prison, for Absence from the National 
Worship, v£&, John Jackson, William Graham, Christopher Taylor, 
Christopher Jackson, Humphry JSrndal, Fergus Watson, Andrew 
Taylor, Francis OUtespy, Thomas Vowe, George Graham, of Bigg, 
Andrew ffetherington, Sirnon Armstrong, Jam^ Clark, Henry 
Graham^ George Graham, of Blockhouse, and John Scott, And in 
the same ITear, William Langcake, T, OsteU, William Sa/ul, and 
John Waite, were imprisoned for Tithes at the Suit of WiUiam 
DaUttTi, 

Anno 1680. 

The Amount of the Tithes, taken in kind from this People 
in this County, in this and the four Years next foregoing, is 
7771, 5s. Sd. 

In tliis Year, also, for Meetings at their respective Houses, 
were taken from Thomas Drewry, of Newland^a Bow, Goods worth 
HI, ; from Hen/ry ScoUick, of Newbiggen, Horses and Cattle worth 
262.; and from Edward Tyson, of Bickerthwaitei Goods worth 
19«. 7d. 

' In the same Year, John Saul, Thomas SpUUt, John OsteU, and 
Johh Bame, suffered Distress of Goods for refusing to Swear 
when summoned to serve on Juries at the Mannour Courts : Also, 
John Graham and John BeU were fiaed for the same Cause* 



m 
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Bannl othen, dmlUng at Seatbt/, were retnniri Into tha Xb- 
cf«$uer for reftudng to Svhu', upon OonviotioiiB for Keonntnoy', ob 
fiUtntai made agHimt Papi$t>, and inffered Dutran of Good* on 
tint Acoonnt, tit, : 



MUtabeth BMd, totbsTalMof . 
TTiomOf HoHimBi, to the v»ln« o( . 
M ths nine of . 



. E10 r ■ 

■ 

. BIT S ^ 

IE IT S 
Some of thoM Goods were aold at low Bates in CarlUU 
Mackst, but when tlie People Tinderstood that ihey were th» Spoil* 
of OoiuaUnce, the? refused to bay any more of them. 

Asso leSL 
In this Year, John Aglioaly, a Joetiee of tha Peaea, wm 
penuaded b; Jerem;/ Jfeltoa, PrieBt of Slanaick, to lune Warrant* 
of DiatresB oQ eereial FeiaoDB for abaentiiig themBelTci from the 
National Worahlp, hj which 'WarrBnte Goods were taken to tha 
Valne of 8L Sa. One of them wtis George Oray, a Man vei; poor, 
from whom the Spoilers took Ave Sheep-ekiDB, which he hard 
boi^ht to dotbe his Ohildrea, of whom he had sereral : One of 
the Off.t^'^ who made the Seiznre, represented to tha niert Um 
Hardship of the poor Use's Oase, and bis great Charge of OhQ* 
dreo, bat tbe Priest's Answer to him wa«, Ltt At Ooituby 
mainlain Ihem. 

Abno 16S2. 
On tbe 20th of the Month called April this Tear, tbe t<Slgwtat 
Peiioas were oontinning Prisonera for Tithe, at the Smt of AriXmf 
Savage, Priest of C«M6ee*, viz., Thomat Be\al^ and Alice IfiAot- 
ton, who bad then been Prisanen five Years and three Montii* ; 
William SeeU, Bve Tears and toar Uonths ; Oetrge Stailcer, haz 
Yeui and four Uonthe ; and Grace Stalker, iie Yean and taa 
Uontha. Alio, JoKa SoaerbS\ wl>° had beeo Prisoner throe 
Years and leren Months, at the Snit oF AUan SmaUvooi, PrieH 
of Orvgibidt, and John TodhmiUr, who had been iiDpriaoBed 
three Yean and two Months, at the Suit of the same Piieak 
Also, William Lanocaie, William Said, and John Waite, im> 
prisooed three Tears and three Weeks, at the Suit of WHtiam 
J^oMon, Hthe-fanner. Likewise, William Batmt, impiiioiiad 
abore a Twe on a Writ ic ExmrnrnwiivOa eofimiio, at tta Boil fC - ■ 
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WUliam Stanlty, «f DalgaHh, Improprintor, died a FrUonar on 
the 2nd of Septembci' thia Year. Bugk Tickell and Thomat 
Sirkhead were FruonerB b; AtlaohmeDtG out of the Sscchequer, at 
the Sait of Stchard Loary, Prieat of CrosalhiiiaiU. In this Year 
vera diuharged oat of Fiiion, Randalph Balman, aomimtted on n 
Writ dt Eacomiaaavml/i mpimdo, at tbe Suit of Thomai Blemer, 
Farmer of tke Bishop's Tithe : Also. Joka Slee, who bad been 
OOmmitted at the Suit of Allan Smallvmod ; and Oeorffe Bewky, 
who had lain in Prinon more than five Years, at the Suit af ArUmr 
Savage, FiieBt of Ciddbeck. 

In ffoDemier thia Year, John Bolmt waa oocamitted to Friaon 
kt the Salt of Lancelot Simpioa, Impropriator : Alio, Th(/m<a 
Sobinson, Mattkea Stordy, and Thomas Bone, were imprieonfd 
ftfter EMommunioation, at the Salt of Jeremy JfeUon, Prieat : 
AHIiur Cordell vat alao imprisoned aiz Weeks, at ths Suit of 
Boalaiid SkIuiIs, a Piieat. 

Anno 1GS3. 

On the 13tb of the Month called Fe^varp thia Tear, Mvetal 
Informers canie to a, Meeting at Pardaty Cragg, and found Peler 
Fearoii preacMng ; They applied to Justice FUtcher, who fined 
bim 201., and ordered tbe same to be levied od himself and Eeverat 
Otbers preeent, olthongh the said Pder desired him to cbarBe the 
Whole on himsell, he being ot aufSoient Ability, but the Joatica 
would cot. In a, short Time after were taken by Distxeso for the 
said fine, 






PearoK, Goods worth . . 
Allan PrOe, aa Hone worth . 
John Banks, Goods woi'th . . 
John Tiffin, two Cows worth 
John Fallmsjlcld, Oooda worth 



.660 
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When these Oooda were eipoaed to Sale, and Buyers of them 
oould not be found, the Juatioo ordered his own Serranta to 
pnrohaae eome of them, which they did at a very low Price, and 
the Officers, to anpply the Defeet, made another Seiznre on some 
of tbe Persons oencemed. 

For a Meeting at Crotgfidd, in the Parish of dealer, were 
token from JbAn Nicholton two Oieu, worth SI., and from Tkamat 
SkoT, of 51, Bta Fulsli, two Oxen, worth 6^. 6i. 
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Cfkristopher Story, of Righead, for permiHiiig a Mee^a^ si 
his House, bad taken from him, by a Warrant granted by Jiutioa 
Aglumby, two Horses, worth 5L 10s. 

Anno 16S4. 

In the Month called Map this Year, Thomas Stordp^ WUUam 

Johnson, John Robinson, Japhet AUason, Joseph Steel, John 

Banks, and John Bewley, of OateskaU, were Prisoners in Cariitfe 

Gaol : And in the same Year, Richard Rihton, Jonathan Bowman^ 

and Thomas HaU, all of Broughton, were imprisoned for refoBing 

to pay small Tithes, at the Suit of Richard Ticket, Priest of Bride- 

kirk. Also, in the Month called January this Year, ChritAopher 

Fearon, Richard Head, John Robinson, Thomas Robinson, and 

Anne Steel, Widow, all of Messer, and Luke Steel, of Mersgitl, 

were committed to Carlisle Gkol, by an Exchequer Writ, for 

Tithes, at the Suit of George Fletcher, of ffutton. About the latter 

end of the Month of December, Thomas Stordy died a Prisoner, 

having continued stedfast through manifold Sufferings to the end 

of his Pilgrimage. 

Taken this Year for Fines on the Conventicle Act, 

I 8, d. 

From William OraJuim, of Riggfoot, Corn worth ..066 

„ Chriitophcr Taylor, of Hetherside, Bye worth S 

„ Christepher Story, of Bigheadf Sheep wortii .18 

„ Henry Graham, Oats worth 15 • 

8 8 6 

On the 17th of the Month called Fd>ruai*y this Year, was a 

Meeting of Women at Pardsev-Cragg, to which three Justioes 

came, and demanded of them, WJuU they met there fort One of 

the Women answered. To take Care of the Poor: Which was 

indeed the Occasion of their Meeting. One of the Justioes asked. 

Whether there were no Beggars among themt To which they 

answered. No. He replied. That is well. Nevertheless, the 

Justioes turned them out of the House, and fined some of them as 

being at an unlawful Assembly : For which Fines, Eliaabeth 

Tdson and Mary Wilson suffered Distress of Goods to the Yahie 

of I2s. 

Thomas Scott, of Ousebride-End, for refusing to take an Oath 

at the Mannour Court, suffered Distress of Brass and Pewter to 

the Value of Al %s. ; and J<hn Roger^ of WeUer-End, had for the 

same Cause his Pewter taken away, to the Talod of 8t, Alio^ 



I 
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Join Calpe, of UJdaU, tor not prncnring a Person to swear that hii 
Wife was buried in Woollen, though diicrs were ready to attest it, 
bad his Oooda taken by Distress, to the Yalue of 21. lOt. 
Anno 1635. 

WittiaM Adcock, of Sunderland, was fined at a Mancour Court 
fer refusing to Swear, and had taken from bim Goods north 16j. 

Ckriiiophcr Taylor, Andrew Tai/lor, William Braham, Benry 
OroAom, Oeorge Blair, Andrea Braham, Philip Baamrd, Richard 
Lntimer, Andras Bctheringlvn, Simon Anmtrong, and C/iriiiapher 
Btors, for being st a Meeting, were indioted at the Aesiiei as 
Koters, and for not traTBraing that Indiotment, sent to Prison. 
Ahno 1687. 

On the 8th of the Month o^led March this Year, Elizabeth 
Waimn, of Highmare, Widow, died a Prisoner for Tithes, at the 
Suit of Beorgt Fletehef, Impropnator. 
Anno 1688. 

In thia Year were remaining Prisoners in Cartiele Oaol, at tbe 
Suit of Oeorge Fletcher, Impropriator, Japhet Allason, Lvie Sled, 
John Stenhmse, sun., John Seeithouee, yra,, Joseph Sied, Chriilo- 
jpA<r Fearon, Anne Steel, John Baaki, and WilZiain Wrig/U ; and 
tX the Suit of John LoisOur, of Loiether, Impropriator, Thmuu 
Olid, Mary Saul, Widow, WUliam. Olaiiler, Thovuu Drajip, 
AnUumy SIcdton, WiUiam. Bov.ck, Artkar Skdton, John Biglandi, 
and Themai Wil-kumon. 

Ahno 1689. 

The generality of tho People oalled QaoJiers. imprisoned in 
this County, were set at Liberty hy Means of an Act of Grace 
granted by King WilHam. and Queen Marn, after their Accession 
to tbe Crown. 

Anno 1690. 
By tbe Aocoonts of Tithes taken from the said People !n tlus 
Oonnty, from 1681 to 1690, it appears, that tbe Value of Com and 
other Things taken in Kind, amounted, within those ten Years, 
to tbe Sum of S,210(. ISj. 9d. And that in three of those Years 
tbe Sums taken from them for Steeple-house BatM aud Olerks' 
Wages, amounted to 3(. 13i. 6d. 
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WESTMORLAND. 

Anno 1651. 
In this Year Christopher Biibrown^ of Amside^ was conyinced 
of the Truth, as professed hy the Quakers^ and being at that Time 
Ghnrch warden of the Parish, had a conscientious Scruple of aetiog 
Ib that Office, and forbore to collect the Moneys called ^CAurcA- 
Dues, for which Neglect he had Goods taken from him worth 61. 

Anno 1656. 

Thomas Alexandet* and Christopher Hebson, for some Oppo- 
sition to one of the Priests, were imprisoned at Appleby, where 
they were cruelly beaten and abused by the unmerciful Gaoler, 
insomuch that the said Richard Hehson, being put out of Prison, 
in a few Days after died of the Hardships there received. 

Thomas Tayloi% Christopher Taylor, and Anne Airey, were 
imprisoned in the same Gaol for speaking to one of the Priests. 
The said Christopher Taylor gave forth in Writing a Representation 
of the Usage they met with there, which he directed to the OfGlcen 
and Magistrates. 

Anno 1660. 

In this and some preceding Years were taken for llthes 
demanded from divers Persons in this County, amounting to 
36^. 8s. 5d, Cattle, Corn, and other Goods worth 140^ 12<. AdL 
Also for Claims of Church-Rates and Easter-Offerings, amounting 
to no more than 9«., Goods to the Value of 12. 6«. Ad. 

William Hebson, for his conscientious Kefusal to pay Tithes, 
suffered forty Weeks' Imprisonment: And John FothergilL, for 
the same Cause, was imprisoned fourteen Months: WUliam 
Cartmdl and Mabell Camm were also imprisoned for the oone 
Cause. 

Richard Sill, Edward Robinson, TJiom^as Robertson, ThomoM 
Atkinson, Henry Ward^ TJiomas WHght, and Isabel f^arnet, were 
prosecuted in the Exchequer for refusing to pay Tithes. A1m>, 
Robert Story, of Birkrigg-Park, was sued at Common Law bj 
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Edwa/rd Wilson^ of Dalian-Tower^ Esq., for seven Years* Tithe, 
and suffered the Loss of more than 50^. 

Arthur Burrow, Thomas Sill, Richard SiU, and Dfinid 
Tom/pson, all of Preaton-Patrick, Robert Atkinson, of Bi/rkrigg- 
Park, Edward Burrow, of Lofton, Richard Parke, of Wood-house, 
and William Cartmell, of Warth-Sadden, were all taken from their 
own Houses by Order from Captain John Lowther ; and upon 
their Befusal to take the Oath of Allegiance, were committed to 
Prison, some at Kendal, and others at Appleby, where they con- 
tinued several Weeks. 

The Number of Prisoners at Kendal was shortly afterwards 
enlarged by the Commitm'ent of Robert Story, John Audland, 
Jamea SUl^ Henry Horseman, John MiddleUm, William Story ^ 
Charles Story, and some others, who, being taken at a Meeting at 
Birkrigg-Park, and carried before Allen Bellingham, Justice, he 
tendred them the Oath, and upon their Befusal to take it, com- 
mitted them to Prison. 

About the same Time, Henry Ward, Thomas Robertson, 
Peter Moser, Edward Fawcet, James Beck, Alien Wilson, Jarnes 
Rowlandson, William Farrer, and Thomas Ayrey, of BlakeOmaite, 
having been at a Meeting at the said Henry Ward's House, were 
taken before James Duckett, of Grayrigg, a Justice of the Peace, 
who tendred them the Oath of Allegiance, and upon their refusing 
to take it, committed them to Appleby Gaol, where they were 
detained till the next Quarter Sessions. 

Anno 1661. 

Jane Johnson, of Stubbe, Widow, after a Prosecution in the 
Exchequer for Tifches, had her Goods taken away to the Yalue of 
402. Isabel Garnet, for Tithe of four Acres, had Goods taken 
from her to the Value of 40s. John Dickenson, of Grayrigg, was 
several Times imprisoned, and put to more than 101, Charge, for 
not paying Tithes. 

Peter Moser, of Grayriyg, was imprisoned for a trivial Sum 

demanded for an Easter-Offering, at the Suit of William Browns-' 

wood. Priest of Kendal : He remained in Prison till the Parson had 

prevailed on the Affection of his Mother to pay 40^. for his 

Discharge. 

Anno 1662. 

The three Persons next under-named were taken at a religions 

Meeting on the 1 4th of the Month called July, and constrained to 
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appear at the Qaarter Sessions at Appld^ the next Day, where 
they were fined, and by Order of Court shortly after had Qooda 
taken aa follows, viz, : 

William Hohson, for a Fine of 62., two Ck>ws worth ..700 
Jb^ jB(m2ton, for a Fine of 62., Leather worth .... 6 
Michael LanghoTM, for a Fine of 41. 10«., two Cowa worth 6 



For Fines of 12. lOf. Taken 18 

At the same Sessions, Thomas Langhome was fined 62., and 
Robert Hutchinson 42., and both of them were committed to Priion 
for Non-payment. 

Christopher Bu^yrovm, for 6dL daimed for a Ghnroh-Bate, had 
Goods taken from him to five Times that Value. 

Anno 1663. 

WiUiam CartmeUy for a Demand of 7«., Richard Thompson^ 
for 29., and Arthur Burrow, for Bid, demanded for Tithea, were 
oast into Prison, at the Soit of Richard Brown, Priest of Barton, 
and were continued Prisoners thirty-three Weeks. 

Taken this Tear from Christopher Bubi'own, for 4s, id, claimed 
for Church Dues, Gk>ods worth 12«. 6d, 

About the same Time, Elizabeth Story, a Widow, of Preston* 
Pairick, was prosecuted for lid,, demanded for Communioant- 
Mdney by Richard Brown, Priest of Barton, tot which trifling 
Claim she was put to an Expence of 42. 

About the End of the Month called Jvly this Year, Francis 
HowgiU, being in the Market-place at Kendal about his ordinary 
Business, was summoned by the High-Constable to appear before 
the Justices, then sitting at a Tavern, who tendred him the Oath 
of Allegiance, and committed him to Prison till the Assizes to be 
held in the next Month at ApplAy : Being brought thither the 
Oath was again tendred him, and upon Refusal to take it, an 
Indictment was drawn up against him, which he traversing, had 
Liberty till the next Assizes to answer thereto. Accordingly, at 
the following Lent Assizes he appeared, where Sir Philip Musgrave, 
a violent Man, endeavoured to incense the Judges against him as a 
dangerous Person, a Ringleader of the Quakers, and a great 
Upholder of their Meetings, 

On the 19th of Octoher, fifteen Friends were taken at a 
Meeting in the House of the Widow Co(^ at BirkhaggCj for 
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which they were afterward indicted at the Sessions, and several 
of them fined. Three of them, John Ayrey^ Robert Barrow^ and 
Brian Lancaster^ were committed to Prison, where they lay 
above eleven Months. 

On the 8th of November^ Anthony Bownas, Nicholas Denkin, 
Robert Bowman^ and Thomas Sourby were forced from a religious 
Meeting, and committed to Prison ; bs were, on the 22nd of the 
same Month, John Morland^ Edward Guy, John Salkeld, John 
Brown, and John Kendal; and on the 29th of the same, John 
Bolton, William Hebson, Thomas Langhom, Robert Robinson, 
Thomas Langhom, jun., and George Denison: On the 6th of 
Deeemher, Robert Hutchinson, William Berwick, George Berwick, 
EdvHird Winter, and Thomas Smith ; and on the 13th of the same, 
William FaUowfield, William Bland, Richard Ayrey, and Henry 
Bowman, At the next Sessions, in the Month called January ^ 
they were all fined, and generally had their Goods distrained. 
But the said William Hebson, John Bolton, and Ihomas Langhom, 
having been before fined for a first Offence, were now fined for the 
second Offence, and it was thought the Magistrates had an Inten- 
tion of proceeding to banish them, if taken the third Time. 

On the 28th of December, Edward Robinson was taken at a 
Meeting, and committed to Prison, at the Sessions fined 40«., and 
for Non-payment committed to the House of Correction three 
Months. 

On the 13th of the Month called March, 1663-4, Anthony 
Bownas, William FallowfieLd, TJwmas Langhom, Thomas Lang- 
horn, jun., Robert Winter, Henry Bowman, George Dennison, John 
Hobson, and Thomas Hobson, being assembled to worship God, 
were taken out of their Meeting, and carried before a Justice of 
the Peace, who made a Mittimus, and sent them from Constable 
to Constable, to the County Gaol : Whither also Lancelot 
FaUowfield and John Ayrey had been sent on the 10th of the same 
Month. 

Anno 1664. 

Miles' Walker, of Middleton, for a Demand of 1/. 13^. for 
Tithes, had Goods taken from him worth 121, Also Robert- 
Atkinson, of Middteton, had taken from him for Tithes, two Mares, 
two Caldrons, and six Pewter Platters, worth 101, 

In this Year Christopher Bisbrown was sued for Tithes to am 
Outlawry, and taken up on a Commission of Bebellion, by Robert 
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WUki/nsm, a Bayliff of Kendal^ at the Suit of James DudbeU^ of 
Qrayrigg : The Plaintiff, instead of having him oarried up to 
London^ aa the Writ required, to appear personally ia the Ooort 
of Exchequer^ found Means to keep him dose Prisoner in the 
BayHff's House above sixteen Months, endeavouring hy that 
Means to force him to a Compliance : But the old Man, who was 
then seventy-seven Years of Age, bore his Oonfinenaent with 
Christian Patience, and at length died in the said Bayliff 's Hooae, 
the Place of his long Imprisonment. 

Richard Burroughs of Amsidtt Son-in-Law to the old Man 
last mentioned, was taken at the same time wifch Ms Father, and 
detained Prisoner in the said Bayliff 's House two Tears and nine 
Months. 

L'obert Story ^ of Birhriqg-Park, and ThovMLS Pearson and John 
Pearson^ both of PowbanJc^ were sued in the Exchequer for Titbee, 
at the Suit of Thomas Briggs, Priest of Haversham, and, upon a 
Commission of Bebellion, were attached by Robert WiUnnson^ 
who was both Bayliff and one of the GommissioDers. But after 
their Apprehension, it was discovered that the Priest had pro- 
ceeded illegally against them, and that they had a manifest 
Advantage both against him and the Commissioners for their false 
Imprisonment : Nevertheless, they rendered not Evil for Evil, but 
freely forgave them, having learned the Christian Doctrine of 
loving Enemies, of doing Good to those that hated them, and 
praying for those who despitefully used and persecuted them. 

In this Year John Watson, of Thirmby, had his Qoods taken 
by Distress for his own and his Wif e*s not receiving the Sacra- 
ment, though his Wife was then dead. But it was not unusual 
with Informers to be onulty of such Mistakes. In this Year, also. 
Miles Walker, for Is. 6(2., demanded for an Easter-Reckoning, by 
John Smith, Priest of Kirhy-Lonsdaie, had Qoods taken from him 
to the Value of l%s. 

In our Belation of the last Year, we left Francis Howtjill 
returned to Prison till another Assizes, which were in the Month 
called August this Year. At the Coming of the Judges, he caused 
two Papers to be presented them; one of them was a Declara- 
tion containing the Substance of the Oath, and the other a modest 
Defence of himself for refusing to Swear : Both which, he was 
informed, the Judges read. We shall, in the next Place, lay before 
our Reader 
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The PBOOEEDnros against the said Fbanois Howoill, befobe 
Judge Tubneb, at the Assizes at Applebt, the 22nd and 
23bd of the Month called August, 1664. 

Clerk.— Bnn^ Francis Howgill to the Bar, 

Judge. — Here is an Indictment a^gainst you for reusing to 
Swear ; you must plead Guilty or Not Guilty. 

F, H. — ^Mtfy I have Liberty to speak and make my Defence ? 

Judge. — YeSf you may. 

F, J7.— I will lay the true State of the Case before thee, 
seeing Judge Twisdm is not here, who was privy to all the Pro- 
ceedings hitherto against me. I was bom and brought up in this 
County; my Carriage and Conversation is known, that I have 
walked peaceably toward all Men, as, I hope, my Countrymen can 
testify. About a Year ago, being in a neighbouring Market-Town, 
about my reasonable and lawful Occasions, I was sent for, by an 
High Constable, out of the Market to the Justices of the Peace, 
before whom I went : They had nothing to lay to my Charge, but 
fell to asking Questions to ensnare me about our Meetings, and 
when they could find no Occasion, they seemed to tender me the 
Oath of Allegiance, though they never read it to me, nor did I 
positively deny it ; yet they committed me to Prison. At the 
next Assizes Judge Tvnsden declared that my Mittimus was in- 
sufficient: Nevertheless, he there tendred me the Oath, and en- 
gaged me to appear the next Assizes after, which I did, and then 
refusing to give Bond for the good Behaviour, and not to be pre- 
sent at any of our Meetings, I was committed to Prison, where I 
have been these five Months, some of that Time under great Re- 
straint, and my Friends not suffered to speak to me. Now as to 
the Oath, the Substance thereof, with the Bepreiientation of my 
Case, is already presented to the Court, unto which I have set my 
Hand, and shall in those Words testify the same in open Court, 
if required ; and seeing it is the very Substance of what the Law 
doth require, I desire it may be accepted, aiid that I may be 
cleared from my Imprisonment. 

Judge. — I am come to execute the Law ; and the Law requires an 
Oath, and I cannot alter it : Do you think the Law must he changed 
for you, or only for a few ? If this he suffered, the administration 
of Justice is hindred; no Action can he tried, nor Evidence given 
for the King : Yowr Principles are altogether inconsistent wUh the 
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Law and BoDtnment : I pray yoii ahea tnt vihiek Wojf wt d 
proceed : Shea int xrme rtanya, aad give mt tame OravjuL 

F. H. —I shall. la the Mouth of two or three Witueaut eveij 1 
Trath is aaDfinned, and we never denied to ^ye, and itill hxi ready I 
to give Evideuee far the King in anj Matter far the ending of 1 
Strife between Mao and Man, in Tiiitb and Righteouineu, and 'i 
this ansvera the Sabstanee of the Law. 

Judge. — It thii a good Atwcer, think you f Whtther to b« I 
ginmieyihanOathoriinthoTitaaOalhl Thel.avreqv,iraan Oaik, \ 

F. H, — Still Evidenae ma; be given in Tmtb, according to tlis I 
Bubstanee of the Lav, bd that no Detriment oometh onto anj 
Fait;, aeeing true Testimony ma; be born without an Oatb ; uid I 
did not epeak of changing the Law : Yet aeeing ws never refused I 
to give Testimonr, which answereth the End and Snbatuiee ot \ 
the Law, 1 thought it reaBonahle to receive our Teatiuian;, > 
not to expose us to such SafFerioga, seeing we scruple a n Ql 
onl; on a ooneoientioas Ancount, far fear of breaking 11 
mand ot Christ, the Saviour of the World, which if ws 4j 
is none of you abU to plead our Cause for us with H 

Judge.— Bm( mhg da you nolgo ia Clianh, bvt m 
andprivait Comientida, vMch the Lawforbid» t 

F. B.—We meet together only for the "Worship of the tn 
'OodinSpiiitandinTrntb, having tlje primitive CAmlianj (or oi 
Example, and to no other End bst that we ma; be edified, and . 
God glorified, and where two or three are met togetbec in tha ' 
Name of Christ, and He in the Midst of them, there ia a Cbnnh. 

Judge. ^TAat u Irw^ Bill how lang u it lince jfou have bttn at 
Charch, or vrilt you go to the Church IM Lam dolh alloa off Oi'm 
m« «nw RfotoTis -ahy you donotgo. 

F. H.—l have many to give, if thou haat Patience to hear dml 
l>f, God dwells not in Temples made with Hands, iadly, Ths 
Fariah-hoUBe hath been a Temple for Idols, and I dnro not h»VB 
Fellowship with Idols, nor worship in Idols' Templet ; for whkt 
Iiave we to do with Idols, their Templo, or Worship t 

Judge. — Wtre there not Hotnei called the Houta of Ood, and 

F. H.— Yes, under the Law, hnt the CTi-isiiani, who believed 
in Christ, separated from these, and the Temple was made, and 
left desolate ; and from tho Oealiiti' Temple too^ and mat 
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together in Houses, and broke Bread from Honse to House, and 
the Church was not confined then to one particular Place, neither 
is it now. 

Judge. — Will you answer to ^our Indictment? 

F, ff,—l know not what it is. I never heard it, though I 
often desired a Copy. 

Judge.— C^erA:, read it. 

The Indictment was read, importing, that ?ie h)ad vjUfvUy^ 
obstinately, and contemptuously denied to Swear, when 
the Oath was tendred, 

F, H, — I deny it. 

Judge.— TFAai do you deny t 

F, jr.— The IndictmmU 

Judge.— Z>i<2 yoM dmy to Swear f 

F, H. — I gave unto the Court the Substance of the Oath, as 
you all know: I also told you, that I did not deny it ofut of 
Obstinacy or Wilfulness, neither in Contempt of the King's Law and 
Oovemment, for I would rather chuse my Liberty than Bonds, and 
I am sensible it is like to be a great Damage to me : I have a Wife 
and Children, and some Estate, which we might subsist upon, and 
do Good to others : And I know all this lies at Stake, but if it 
were my life also, I dare not but do as I do, lest I should incur 
the Displeasure of Otod ; and do you judge, I would lose my 
Liberty wilfully, and suffer the Spoiling of my Estate, and the 
Buining of my Wife and Children, in Obstinacy and Wilfulness ? 
Surely not. 

Judge.— Jur^, you see he denies the Oaih^ and will not plead 
to the Indictment, only excepts against it because of the Fofrm of 
Words, hut you see he vjiU not Swear, and yet he says he denies the 
Indictment, and you see upon what Qround. 

Then the Gaoler was called, and gave Evidence, that the 
Oath was Undred to him ai a former Assizes, which he did refuse to 
take. 

So the Jury, without going from the Bar, gave in their Verdict 
OuiUy, and the Court broke up for that Night. 

The next Day, toward Evening, he was again brought to the 
Bar to hear his Sentence. 

Judge. — Come : The Indictment is proved against you : What 
have you to say, why Sentence should not be gwen t 
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F, £r.— I have many Things to say, if yoa will hear them. 
Ixt, Aa I have said, I deny not Swearing oat of Obstinacy or 
Wilf ohiess, but am willing to testify the Troth in this Matter of 
Obedience, or any other Matter wherein I am concerned. 2iMSjf« 
Because Swearing is directly against the Oommand of Chnsi. 
And, ^rdly^ Against the Doctrine of the Apostles. 4^V9 Even of 
seme of the principal Members of the Church of England^ as 
Bishop Usher, sometime Primate of Ireland^ who said in hia 
Works, that the Waldenses denied aU Sioearing in their Affe, from 
that ComMand of Christ, and the Apostle James, and that it wa$ a 
sufficient Ground, And Dr. dauden, late Bishop of teeter, in a 
Book of his I lately read, cites many ancient Fathers, proving, 
that the Christians, for the first three Hundred Years, did not 
Smear, so that it is now no new Doctrine. 

Judge. — Surely you mistake. 

F, H, — I have not their Books here. 

Judge. — Wm you say, upon your honest Word^ they denied aU 
Swearing f 

F. H, —What I have said, is true. 

Judge. — Why do you not come to Church, and hear Service, and 
he sulject to the Lcm, and to every Ordinance of Man for the Lord's 
Sake? 

F. H. — I am subject : And for that Cause do we pay Taxes, 
Tribute, and Custom, and give unto Gcesar the Things that are 
his, and unto Gk)d the Things that are His, to wit, Worship, 
Honour, and Obedience : But if thou meanest the Parish Assem- 
blies, I tell thee faithfully, I am persuaded, and that upon good 
Grounds, that their Teachers are not the Ministers of Christ, nor 
their Worship the Worship of God. 

Judge.— ITAy, it may be, for some smaU Thing in the Service 
you reject it aU. 

F, H, First of all, it is manifest they are Time-iervtrt^ 

one while preaching up that for Divine Service to the People, 
which another while they are crying down as Popish, Superstitioue^ 
and Idolatrous, and that which they have preached up twenty 
Tears together, they make Shipwreck of all in a Day, and now 
again call Divine, and would have all compelled to that themselves 
once made void. 

Judge.— TF%^, never since the King came in. 
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F. H. — Yes, the suae Men tkat preaDhed it dawn onoe, now 
cry it cp, and sxa >o Btahle imd nnwarerins, tliat we cbuddI; 
believe they ara tie Ministera of Christ 2ndls, They teach tor 
Hire, and live by forced Maintenaaoe, and would foicB a Futh 
npon Men oontrary to Christ's and the Apostle's Enle, who would 
have Evcni one persuaded in their own, Minds, and said, WJiaiioever 
u not of Faith, ia Sin ; And yet they say, Faith is the Oifi of God, 
and Tee have no moh Faifft ffiven, and yet they will force theirs 
npon na, and if we oumot Tooeive it, they cry, Yoa are not nitject 
to Avthorilg and He Iiavis. Ijid oothing but ConBeoations, 
Impriaunment, and Banishment, ia threatoed ; and this is their 
greatest Plea : I could desoecd to more Particulars. 

Judge. — WtU, I aee you wiK not Swear, nor coaform, nor be 
ivbject, and you Sank toe deal atverdy icith you ; bat i/ you vioald 
le aidyecl, vk ihoutd not need. 

F, S,—Yta, I do so think indeed, that you dsal severely with 
us for Obedience to the Oommand of Christ. I pray thee, Cantl 
thou altevi mi tfidl any of ihae People for lohmn (he Act teas made, 
have been proceeded offainit by thii Statute ! thoi^h I envy no Man's 

Judge.— OA, yes, I can inilance yoa mony tip and dimm Iht 
. Country that are Premunired. / have pronounced Sentence myself 

F. ?.— What, againat the Papiits I 

Judge. — JVb. 

F. M.—Wbit, then, against tbe Quaitrs ! So I have beard, 
indeed. It seems, then, that Statute, which was made ageinst 
the Papists, then lettest them alone, and eieoatest it against tbe 

Jnd((e. — WtU, youttili meet in great ffumberi, and doinrreaee, 
Ewl there is a itw Statute, which toiU make you feaer. 

IF, B,~WeU, if we mnat suffer, it is for Chriafs sake, and for 
Well-doing. 
The Judge then proQoduced Sentence, vith a faint and 
and low Poiee, thus ; 
Yon are put out of Oie King's FrBtecHon, and tlie Battflt of the 
Law. Your Landt are conjitcale to the King during your Life, and 
your OooAt and Chatitiifor nier, and you artloie FrUoner during 
four Life, 
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F, IT.— Hard Sentence for obeying ihe Ocmmuuid •! Cliiifi$ 
bat I am content, and in perfect Peace with the Lord. And tlia 
Lord forgive yon alL 

Judge.— iFe22, ifpouvnUhe yd mdiect to iheLawt, ikeXima 
will shew you Mercy, 

F. ff,—The Lord has shewed Mercy to me^ and t hATe doo« 
nothing againit the King, nor Government, nor any Mni, 
blessed be the Lord, and therein stands my Peace, and it is lor 
Christ's sake 1 suffer, and not for Evildeing. 

So he retomed to Prison, where he continued to the End of 
his Days. 

Li this Year the Mayor of Kendal caused the Goods of many 
Inhabitants of that Town to be distrained, for their Absence from 
the publick Worship ; but when their GkK>ds were exposed to Sale, 
the Neighbours would not buy them, nor could the Justices get 
them sold at any Bate, till, by bidding for them themselves, thej 
animated some mean People to buy them at a very low Prieet 
About the same Time WiUiam Cartmell and his Wife, Eeboard 
Burroughs^ Rebert Alkinson^ Rowland Warrier, WiUiam Mem" 
sergk, and Dorothy Lorimer, were committed to Prison. Also, 
Christopher Bisbrown, of Amside ; Miles Walker, John Thufmbeek^ 
and Richard Walker, of Middleton; Dorothy MiddleUm, and John 
Middleton her Son, had their Goods taken by Distress for Abeenoe 
from the National Worship. 

In or about this Tear, many were fined for their religioiis 
Meetings, and committed either to the Oommon Gaol, or House 
of Correction, for one, two, or three Months, and some of them 
longer, viz,, William Whitehead, Richard BarwUk, John Barwiekf 
James FaUowfldd, ,WiUiam Bland, Edward Winter, Robert WitUer^ 
Eleanor Winter, Thomas Bobsen, Mary Robinson, John Browm^ 
Mary Ayrey, Thomas Langhom, Thomas Smith, Jennet Smithy 
Anne Smith, Frances Lawson, Elizabeth Wilkinson, Elimbeih 
Holme, Ellen Cloudsdale, Jennet Atkinson, Agnes WhinJaU, 
Margaret Fallowjield, Sarah Whitehead, Dorothy Ayrey, Margaret 
Bownas, John BouUon, Grace Whitehead, Isabel Whitehead, Joki^ 
Thompson, Michad Seaife, William Scaife, Henry Fisher, Richard 
Holme, and Anne Laycock, Also, Elizabeth Mordand, Wife of 
John MoreUmd, who, while in the House of Correction, had a 
yeong Child saokiDg at her Breasti Hv/gh CHbtot^ * PO«r Mm, 
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irho bad been blind from his Birth. Elizabdh Gihsm, the mid 
blind Han's Siater, a very poor and weak Woman. Satharine 
Clark, amairled Woman, irith a anoking Child. Jane Winter, a 
Benant, the only Person left of a Family who were before tn 
Prison. Boberl ffaickinmn, who alio had hie Olothea taken ont 
of hie Hother'a House b; one Jackson, an old Informer, withont 
any WamiiDt appearing for bo doing : When tha Sufferer eom- 
plained of that Injury to the JuBtiaes, he ubtaiBed no Redreia. 
Harp Holme, a Woman then great with Child. And Jalm 
Bobintan, who was committed os a false InformatioD, not having' 
been at the Ueeting he waa aeonaed of. 
AhSo 1665. 

Several of the Poibods laBt betora-Damad, were again ibia Year 
eotemiited to Friaon for a Becond Offence in meeting together. 

In this Tear, alao, Jokn Berk, then Mayor of Kerutal, sent his 
OffloBiB to summon all the Quaktre, and other Son-confomvMg in 
the Toffn, before him, but none appeared, eioept twenty QvaAeri, 
eeventeen of wham be fined 3^. each, and ordered the other three, 
va., Thomai Holmes, Boberl Barrowi, and Brian HonoMtfr, to be 
proBeouted on ita old Indictment, and committed them to Priaon, 
but aiter eight Days' Confinement, again discharged them, fining 
them 13a id. each, for whioh their Goods were afterwards 
distrained. 

In the same Year, ThmiUK'Burdw., of Burden, in the Oonnty 
of Durham, WUtiam Park, Tlunata Sill, William CJiantberi, 
Danid Thompion, and Charles Storp, all belonging to Prejton 
Meeting, were bronght before Allen Bcllinghnm, a, Justice of the 
PeaoB, for being at a Meeting, and he committed the first foar of 
them to the Common Gaol, and the two laat to the House of 
Correction at Kaidal, on the Act of Baniahment, for the first 
Offence, 

Josiah Coatc, of Winterboum, in the County of Gloeester, vat 
taken out of a Meeting at the House of the Widow Johnson, in 
Preiton- Richard, by Order of the Bttid Justice Bellinghajn, who 
oommitted him to Prison for three Months, on the Act for 
BaoishmeDt. 

Moraa-a Watkins, at Beri^ardshire, was taken frem the Honso 
of Elisabeth Slory, Widow, and carried before Daniel Fkminf, 
Jnatice, who Dommitted him to Prison, 
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Anno 1666, 

William ffebaon, for refasing to pay small Tithes, was im- 
prisoned on a Writ de Excommunicato cofnendo, abore fifteen 
Months, and had also his Cattle taken away to the Valne of 40f. 

In this Year several Persons were fined by James Ducket^ hcai. 
of the Manoor of Orayrigg^ because they refosed to Swear, and 
ThovMM Robertson^ for such Fine, had a Oow taken from him 
worth 3^. 6s. M. 

Peter Moser, of Chrapripg, had also a Cow taken from him 
for a Fine, which Cow the said James Ducket killed, and salted in 
his own House for the Use of his Family. 

Anno 1667. 

jRicfia/rd Burroughs of Amside, was prosecuted in the County 
Cov.)*t for Tithes, at the Suit of Elizabeth Ducket, Widow and 
Executrix of James Ducket, deceased. She procured against him 
eight County- Warrants, the removing of which by CertkraH cost 
him lO;. 38. U. 

Anno 1668. 

Edward Burrough was prosecuted in Beethom Court, at 
the Suit of the said Elizabeth Ducket; and though that Court 
had no proper Jurisdiction in the Case of Tithes, yet they fined 
him it, 10«., for which the Bayliff next Day took a Cow and an 
Horse worth 7L 

The two Daughters and Executrixes of Christopher Bidnrmm^ 
deceased, were also prosecuted by the said Elizabeth DutkeLt in 
the Manour Court of Beethom, for the same Tithe for which their 
Father had before suffered Imprisonment till Death. Mary 
Biibroum, one of the Executrixes, was summoned to appear, and 
upon her Non-appearance, a Verdict of 62. 10s, was obtained 
against her for thirteen Tears' Tithes, and a Warrant granted for 
Distress on her €k>od8, but she being only a Servant, and having 
no Effects, the Prosecutrix Vas disappointed, and the other 
Executrix was out of their Manour or Jurisdiction. Soon after 
this, Robert Barrow, of Kendal, who had married Margaret 
Bi^rown, the other Executrix, was summoned into the Court at 
Kendal, by the said Elizabeth Ducket, upon the aforesaid Verdiet 
obtained at Beethom Court, where he demurred to the Jurisdietiom 
ef the Court. Some Time after, he was again summoned to the 
laid Court, and four Actions were brought against him, at the Suit 
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of tho Bdd Elizabdh Duciet, and on the 2a Day of the Month 
called March, 1668, those Aationa were tried, and a Verdict sb- 
taioed againat him for U. for eight Years, foe which the Bajliffi 

>took one Cov which coat him it. Sa., aod Hay valued at ISi., also 
pna Pewter Plates, five Biaia Pans, and odb great Eettle oi 
jOaldioQ. It was observed, that the aaid EUzaieth DuQtet, and her 
fierrant Michad Langcakc, were very warm in this Prosecution, 
(he declaring, that She ■moald ipead lOOl. upaa the £xeculort of 
Ohristophor Bisbrown ; and ho afBrming, that Be would spend lOJ. 
oHi o/ Ai* oioB PurlE, lather ihan Vint they i!io\dd not beiul^eeitd 
to their WilU. 

John Biibroicn, for a Demand of II. 4s. for Tithes, had 
taken from him, at the Suit of the said MisiUitH Dudef, a Cow 
worth 3f. 

Miles Batcman, the Elder, RiAert Barrow, and John Fell, all 
of Kendal, wero proaecuted in the EcoleaiaeticBl Court at Eick- 
moid, for small Tithes and Eoiter-Oiei-i' gi, at the Suit of 
WmiaM Brovingviood, Priest of Kendal, and were oommitted to 
Priton, where the former remained fire Weeks, and the other two 
sine Weeks : After whioh, the; being informed of some Illegality 
in the Prooeeding sigainst them, appealed to the Eccleaiaatical 
Court at Yurk, upon which they were net at Libeity during the 
Appeal, and were likely to recover Charges of the Priest : But bj 
the AdviDo of one Dr. Baneelt, the Priest took an Oath of the 
Legality of hia Proaecutioo, and thereupon they also were cited to 
take an Oath in the Cause, othecwise they wotild again incur a 
Contempt. Bat wbila these Matters were depeudiug, both the 
Priest and Dr. Barwell died, having Srst put the said Bobert 
Barrom and John Fell to about 71. Charge, beside their false 
Imprisonment. The Apprehending of Robert Barrovi tu this Case, 
■Has attended with an ill-nator'd Circumstance ; When the BayliCts 
came to his Souaa ho was siok, and had taken Physick, wherefore 
he desired them to forbear taking bim from Home till the next 
Day, The Bayliff accordingly applied to the Priest, telhng him, 
that It might endanger the Man't Health to tote him away at thai 

IS'lToe ,- Bat the Priest churlisbly answered, that Unleai he imuld 
pa]/, he ihould go immediatdi/ tn Oaol. So they hurried Mm away 
to the apparent Danger of his Health. 
In the same Tear, John Biibroan, for a Claim of Church-Dua, 
•moontitig to I;. 3(f,, bad Goods taken away worth 4a. Si. And 
. 
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Thomoat Camm^ of Cam^giU^ for a Demand of Ihi luul Goodi 

taken by Distress worth 28. Ge?. 

Annis 1670 AND 1671. 
After the coming forth of the second Act against OonventieTei^ 
the following Persons had their Qoods taken by Distress, in C^en- 
sequence of Warrants granted by the Justices, npen Informationa 
of their being at religiens Meetings, viz,^ Chrigtopher BirkeC^ toe 
permitting a Meeting at his House near KencM, was fined 202., for 
which the Constable took Beasts, Sheep, Horses, and Household 
Goods, and lockt up the Barn-doors, taking the Keys with him. 
The Woman of the House being sick, he took the Kettle off the 
Fire, and threw the Victuals out of Doors. From Miies Bateman, 
for preaching at that Meeting, for a Fine of 201, they made a 
Seizure of two Kine, one Heifer, and eight or nine Acres of Ck>m: 
At another Time he was fined 201, for permitting a Meeting at his 
House, and 10^ for his own being there, for which Fines they took 
nine Beasts, above fifty Sheep, and a Mare. A Justice of th« 
Peace directed the Officers to sell the Goods for whatsoever 
was offered them, though never so little, and then to go again 
and take more, and lock up the Barn-doors. MUes Hvhenty^ for 
preaching at that Meeting, had above sixty Sheep, his Com, Hay, 
and Household Goods taken away, the value of which much 
exceeded the Sum demanded, yet did the rapacious Spoilers 
threaten his Tenant for preventing them from taking more. 
Dorothy Bateman and John HolmCy being fined 10«. each, they 
took from her Com on the Mow, and from him his Bedding. From 
Thomas Holme^ for a Fine of 58., they took the Coat from his 
Back. From Thomas Cooper, for a Fine of 58., they took Pewter, 
Brass, and other Goods worth 7 or 88., and also an Heifer. From 
Miles Halhead, MUes Hubersty, and Mary Pepper, for Fines of 6c 
each, they took from the Jirst a Brass Pot, the second a Pair of 
Backs, and the third a Chair. For the like Fines they took from 
Peter Bateman a Bugg, Dorothy Bateman, Pewter worth 7f., John 
Tompson, a Pot worth 108., Richard Crewdson, a Pair of Shoes, a 
Shirt, and other Things. And from Roger Backhouu a Parcel of 
Tarn. Richard Holme was not at the Meeting, yet was he fined 
on a false Information, as were several others, whom the Informers 
at random swore to be there. From Thomtu Oraham, for lOlc 
Fine for himself and Wife, they took Brass, Pewter, and otlier 
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Things. And from the Widow Ordham, fined 10s, for herself and 
her Daughter, they took about thirty Yards of Cotton. For Fines 
of 5s. each, they took from John Solme three Kettles. James 
Nvby, a Pair of Sheerman*s Sheers. And tcom Elizabeth Kitchen, 
a Brass Pot : At another Time they took from the said Mtzabeth 
Kitchen, for a Fine of 10^., Brass and Pewter worth Ids. From 
Anthony Bownas, of Shapp, for Fines of 21. 16s, for himself and 
others, they took two Kine, one Steer, and a little Heifer, worth 
about 71, And at several other Times, for Fines amounting to 
2L 159., they took Goods worth 3^ 69. 4(2. From Jshn Svtton, of 
Clifton, they took a Caldron and a Brass Pot worth lis. From 
Thomas Savage, of Clifton, for 1^ 5^., they took Goods of twice 
that Yalue. From William Whitehead, of Waters, for 208. for 
himself and Thomas Langhom, they took four Stone of Wool 
worth 249. 

John BoUon, of Bongate, was at several Times fined 459. for 
himself and others, which his Son, not of his Persuasion, being 
Constable, paid, rather than distrain his Father's Goods ; though 
without his Father's Consent. 

Jam^ Fallowjield, of Cfreat Strickland, for IBs. 4d for himself 
and Elizaheth Smith, had his Household Goods taken away to the 
Value of 4U From Edward Winter, of Mordand, for 59. Fine, 
they took a Bugg worth IO9. They also made Distress on Lancelot 
FaUowfldd, of Oreat-Strickland, for 159. Fine, but a young Man, 
who boarded with him, redeemed the Goods by paying the Fine. 
Thomas Langhom, of Hilton, being fined 309. for himself and 
others, they took from him a Cow worth 409. From Richard 
Simpson, of Bampton^Scarr, for IO9. Fine, they took his working 
Tools, he being a Plaisterer. From Thomas Langhom, jun., they 
took three Stone of Wool, and two Brass Pots, worth 1^ 69. 8(2. 
From Christopher Wilkinson, of TirreU, and Elizabeth his Sister, 
for Fines of IO9., they took wearing Apparel worth 409. Frem 
John Brovm, a Carpenter, of Askham, they several Times took 
away his working Tools. From Robert Winter, of Moreland, for 
IO9. Fine, they took a Mare worth 22. 139. id. From WiUiam 
Muckeld, of Over-Stavdy, who was fined 202. for a Meeting at his 
House, they took seven Beasts, two Horses, some Sheep, and 
fourteen Acres of Hay and Com, wherein he was Partner with 
another Person, and sold his Part of them. From Thomas Smithy 
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of SleagiU^ for 408. fine, they took two- ymung BmsIi, woftii 
2L 10*. From Mary Holme, of SUagiU^ for 10s. Fiae, Go«dfl 
worth 16«. From William Savage, of Clifton, for 25ff. impoMd 
on him ftnd Christopher Wilkinson, they took a Hare worth 22. 7ik 
From Lanceht FaUowfield, for 40». laid on himself and oilMn^ 
they took Gbods worth 42. 

Christopher Wilkinson had goods taken from him wetih 
22. 159., for 408, Fine imposed for himself and Th(ma$ Lanffkom, 
Jan. 

Edward Ouy, of Appldty, was fined at several Times, for 

heiofi^ at several Meetings, 52. 5s., and for part of a Fine of the 

House where they met, was laid on him 6.'. 10«. For the former 

of which Fines, they took Household Gk>ods worth 92. Ifif., and 

for the latter they seized his Shop Qoods, hut did not carry them 

away. 

William Whitehead, of Waters, was fined 32. for being at 

several Meetings, for which they took from him at one Time, 

three Kine worth 92., and at another Time, a Oow worth 22. 

John l)ickinson, Anne Ayrey, and others, were also fined for 
being at Meetings in this County. 

There was at this Time one John Jackson who acted the Part 
of an Informer on every Act against the Quakers ; it was observed, 
that notwithstanding his ill-gotten Gain that Way, he was redaoed 
to such eztream Poverty as to beg his Bread. 

Taken by Warrants granted by Allen BeUingham, Justice, 
from ThoToas Pearson, the Elder, of Wttherslack^ for a Fine of 202. 
for a Meeting at his House, twenty- three Hides of tanned Leather ; 
and from John Pearson, of the Powhank, for 10«. for himself and 
Wife, Goods of about that Value. 

There were also fined, for being at the said Meeting in Thomnu 

Pearson^s House, several Persons who dwelt in LancasMrtt via.* 

Richard Simpson, of CaHmeU, for praying there, 202., and Jamu 

Taylor, Richard Brittain, Laurence Newton, Christopher Fdl, and 

John Barrow, for being present, 5«. a piece, all which Fines were 

levied by Distress, and great Spoil and Havock was made of their 

Goods. 

Several others who dwelt in this County, for being at ti» 

Meetings at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, which they at Times fre- 
quented, were fined upon Oonviotions sent to Henry Wiitn^ % 
Justice near Kirby'Lonsdale, in this Ooonty, viz.. 
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I, 8. d, 

Biehtard WaUeer, of Middleton, for liimself and Margaret his 

Sister 100 

Jamtt CoTMy, of Eillington . . 16 

Siehard Parrot, of the same 16 

Joseph Baines, of the same, for himself and for Margaret WaUeer 1 15 

Bcbert Atkinwn, of liliddieton, for himself and John Thirribeck 16 

James Comey aforesaid, for himself and the said John Thirnbeck 2 15 

Jfties TFotJtor, ofMiddleton 6 
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Anno 1672. 

Thomat Robertson, of Chrayrigg, was proseouted for Seven 
Years' Tithe of Wool and Lambs, at the Suit of John Archer, and 
oast into Prison at Kendal, where he was kept fourteen Days, 
when some of his Relations, without his Knowledge, paid the 
Prosecutor 51,, and discharged him. He afterward expressed 
Buoh Dislike of this seeming Kindness of his Friends, that his 
Persuasions induced them to promise not to offend him in that 
kind any more. 

Anno 1673. 

Thomas Lcmghom, of Hiltondale, was prosecuted in the Ec- 
clesiastical Oourt for Tithes, by Lancelot Hutchinson, Priest of 
Askham; the Process went on unknown to him, who had never 
been summoned to appear, till a Oertificate of Contumacy was 
issued : Upon this he appealed to the Bishop's Court at York, and 
was put to 10L Expeoce to prevent his being sent to Prison. 

Charles Story, of Preston-Patrick, was prosecuted for Tithe- 
Corn, at the Suit of Thomas Wilson, Tithe-farmer. 

William Baines, of Killington, for a Demand of 5s, for Priest's 
Wages, had Groods taken from him worth lis., and Joseph Baines, 
for a Demand of is.. Goods worth 20s. 

Anno 1674. 

Thomas Camm, of Cammsgill, was sued by John Ormrod, 
Priest of Burton, for small Tithes and Oblations, and by a Writ 
de Excommunicate capiendo, was cast into Prison, where he re- 
mained between two and three Years. 

William Baines^ of Killington, was cited into the Court at 
Eichnumd for a Claim of Easter-Offervngs, and put to an Ezpenoe 
of 209. 
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In the Year 1675, Joseph Baines, John Hodgwn^ and Joh^ 
Teates, all of KiUvngtorit were prosecuted for EcuteT'Offeringg^ 
and the said John Hodgson also suffered Imprisonment for Tithes, 
at Kendal^ thirteen Weeks, for a trivial Ohdm of two Lambs, and 
about six Fleeces of WooL 

In the same Tear, William Balnea and Joseph Bainei were 
inted into Richmond Oourt, at the Suit of John Wood^ Priest of 
KiUinffton, for Wages by him demanded. Their Appearance there 
occasioned 10s, Charge to each of them, but before the Court-day 
came, in which their Answers were to have been given in, the 
Priest was taken sick, and died under much Trouble of Mhid. 

John Thirnbeckf of Middletonf for a small demand of Tithes, 
was prosecuted by Thom^is Green^ an Attorney, at the Suit of 
Sir Thomas Strickland, and was apprehended by a Writ of Re- 
bellion after the Time of the Betum of the Writ was expired. 
He was kept Prisoner by John Holme, a Bayliff, at his House in 
Kendal, several Weeks, when getting a sight of the Writ, he. 
found that the Date of its Return had been scraped out, and 
another Date of the next Term put in, and sending to search the 
Record at London, found that there was no Writ returnable 
, against him. The Attorney, detected of this treacherous Dealing, 
was enraged, and procured a fresh Writ against the said Thim* 
heck, returnable on the 10th of the Month called April, 1676, and 
a few Days after that Time sent him up to London, about two 
Hundred Miles, with a Person of ill Morals to attend him, to 
which Person he gave DireotioDS to beat the Prisoner if he refund 
to go : But by that Time they came to Nottingham^ the Return of 
that Writ was also expired, and the Prisoner refusing to go any 
farther, 4iis Guide, after some Abuses, left him. 

Thom^as Moore, of Hutton-Roofe, and Dorothy Middleton, of 
Lupton, were prosecuted in the Bishop's Court at Richmond, by 
Henry Hogle, Priest of Kirby-LonsdcUe, for small Tithes, and in 
the latter End of the Year 1675, were cast into Prison by a Writ 
de Excommunicato capiendo^ where they remained till the Priest 
died : After whose Death they were kept in Prison by John 
Ifevfton, of Kirhy- Lonsdale, the Priest's Proctor, till he also died, 
and then they were set at Liberty, after four Years and about 
seven Months' Imprisonment. 
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ThowM Cam/m^ of Caimgitt^ was sued in tlie Year 1675, in a 
Conrt'Baron, held at Preston-hcUl^ for 35. for his Salary, and (the 
said Thomas Camm being then a Prisoner) a Verdict was obtained 
against him, by Virtue whereof Richard Lucas, a Bayliff, took 
from his House €k>ods worth 5s. Qd. 

In these Tears were taken by Justices* Warrants, for Absence 
from the National Worship, 



From Sdward Winter, of Sf oreland, Goods worth ... 
John Sfiea/rman, of SleasgiU, Goods 'worth ... 
Mary Holme, of the same, Goods worth .... 
Thomas and Anne BoMnson, of Clibume - . . - 
William Ba/noick and John Barujick, of SEapp 
Matthew Dawson, of Hilton, Gk>ods worth ... 
Thomas KendaZ, the Yeringer, of Askham ... 
Thomas Sutton, Thomxis Savage, and William Savage, all 
of Clifton, Goods to the value of .... 
John Cleashy and WillUvm Moorthwaite .... 
James Seaife, of Nateby - - - . 
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Anno 1677. 

About this Time Richard Thorwpson^ Anne Thompson, and 
Arthur Burrow, for 8s. demanded for his Salary by Richa/rd 
Robinson Reader at Preston Chapel, had Goods taken from them 
by Distress, to the Amount of l^ Is, 6(2. 

In this Tear Thomas WiUiam^son, of Bannerigg, in the Parish 
of Windermer, having a Concern and Pressure upon his Mind to 
declare the Truth to the People assembled at the Steeple-house 
there, went thither, and tarried in Silence till WiMam Wilson, 
the Priest, had ended his Sermon, after which he took an Oppor- 
tunity to speak to the People what he had upon his Mind to 
declare. For this the Churchwardens, so called, at the Instigation 
of the Priest, complained against him to Justice Flemming, who, 
upon his refusing to give Sureties, committed him to Prison, 
where he lay till the next Sessions, and then was set at Liberty. 

Anno 1678. 
In the Month called April this Tear, was drawn up, attested 
by Witnesses, and presented to the Parliament, 

** An ACCOUNT of the Names of such Persons, who are no 
" Papists, but Protestant Dissenters, and distinguished by the 



*' Name of Qitaksbs, and have been preAmitM ttptfn the 

"Statutes of 23 and 28 of ISLtZABvm, made againit JP&pUh 

'* Recusants, and Levies for the Yearly Profits of their L&nda 

" thereupon made by the Sheriff's Bayliffs of the said Ooiu^t 

" by Process out of the Exchequer for the Year 1877, aa 

" foUoweth, viz, :— 

Feorly Vahu 

Value qf qf 

The Persons Names amd Places of Abode. Lcmda Ooodt 

Seized, LevUdL 

I. s. d. I, M, d, 

James Clarksont John Pinder, and Anthony Bcbinson, 

all of Bavenstondale 1 19 4. .4 12 

Thomas Atkinson, of Orton Parish - - -100. .200 

Thomas Atkinson, William Whitehead, Richard 

Ayrey, John Clark, and Richard Baruoick, all of 

Shapp Parish 6 4 8 .. 10 13 4 

John Sutton, of Clifton - ; - - - -0100..0140 
Bdtoard Sutton, of Browham Parish - - - -060.. 090 
Thomas Langhom, of Hiltondale - - - -0180..8100 
Rich/ird Burrov>gh, Jennet Beshrown, and John 

Hudson, all of Beethom Parish - - - -0 15 0..1150 

Bridget Gregg, ot Milthorp 020.. 060 

Eduwrd Cragg, of AckonthyvaiiB - - - -008.. 000 
John Pearson and Thomas Pearson, of Ueyersham 

Parish 2 .. 8 10 

Stephen Crossfield, of Keyenhaaa • - - -160.. 200 
Thomas Ayrey, Robert Simpson, and William Farrar, 

all of Kendal Parish 860.. 620 

Peter Moser, Robert Wilson, John Dickinson, Martin 

Simpson, and Elizabeth Holme, all of Kendal 

Parish 1 15 2| .. 8 18 

Nicholas Stuirt and William Elcray, of Tontram 11 8 .. 1 8 
Richard Birket and John Thompson, of Crook - - 14 8 .. 1 11 
Miles Bateman of Underbairow - - - -074.. 000 
Richard Atkinson And John Preston, of FsAeion - 12 .. 2 6 7 
George Denison, of ManserKh 048..0 10O 



22 12 2^ 43 6 6 

Many others also had their Goods seized by Exchequer Prooesa 
in the Years 1677 and 1678, the Value of whose Lands are not 
mentioned, viz, : — 



lid. 

Btmry Laycock, Thonuu Lawson, Lancelot FalUm^/ield, Jamss 

FaXlovjjUld, HowUmd Wil»m, Nicholas DetUeen, John Sobsoni 

and Tliomaa FbUlov^ldf all of Moreland Parish - - - 6 14 8 

Mwry Robinson, of dibome 068 

ChHstopher Wilkinson, of Barton Parish 050 

John Tinker and Robert Hutchinson, of Askham - - - - 1 8 

Tfwmcu Lcmghom, of Hilton - • -0 16 

Oeorge Cro^fidd, of Stainton - - - - - - - -040 

Elizabeth Simpson, Isabel Fell, and William Pa/rke, all of Docker 19 2| 
Thomas Hudson, of the same - - - - - - -040 

William Chambers, of Sedgewick - - - - - - -800 

William Bisbrovm, of Beethom Parish 030 

Dorathy Middleton, John MiddUton, John Sviton, Edward 

Burrough, and Henry Skyrigg, all of Lnpton - - - - 1 
Robert AlSkinson, John Scaife, WiUiam Cartmell, and IU)ger 

Wakefield, all of Preston 118 

Richard Stephenson, of Over-Stavely 068 

RieJiard Clarkeon, Anthony Finder, and Thomas Fawcett, all of 

Bavenstondale -^ - - -114 

John Holme and John Fawcett, of Orton Parish - - - - 16 8 

Michael AiskeU, of Brough 10t> 

John Thompson a,nd WiUiam Scaife, otWsaeopp'PsaiAi - - 1 

Robert Teasdale 200 

Edtoard Gray, of Appleby - - -568 

John Bolton, of Bongato 10 

27 12 6^ 

In Novemher^ 1678, the following Distresses were made by the 
Sheriff's Bayliffs upon Process oat of the Exchequer^ viz, : — 

I. s. d. 

From Rdbort Simpson, of Docker, a Cow worth - - - -868 

Peter Mosser, of Greyrigg, Pewter and Brass worth - - 10 

John Dickinson, of the same. Bed-clothes worth - - - 1 4 

Martin Simpson, of the same, Goods worth - - - 10 

Thomas Ayrey, of Sellside, Pewter worth - - - - 10 

William Farrar, of Grayrigg, Goods worth - - - 6 8 

Elizabeth Holme, Widow, Goods worth - - - - 8 

John Thompson, of Crook, Goods worth - - - - 10 

MUm Bateman, of the same, an Horse worth - - - 4 

Thomas Pearson, of Powbank, an Heifer worth - - - 1 13 4 

Ni^iolas Suart, of Tontram, an Horse worth - - - 4 13 4 

WiUiam Ekray, of the same, Goods worth - • - 8 6 
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And in Septmlbef the same year, had been taken 

From Edward Craggy of Ackonthwalte, an *Hon6 wortfi - 
Bridgett Qregg^ of Idllthorp, a Caldron worth 
Richard AtJeinwri, of Farleton, a Mare worth - 
Jilehard Biurough, of Amside, a Oart and Man worth 
Jofm Eudaon, of Hale, a CSow worth .... 
Jeimet Biabrownt of AmBide, Widow. Pffwter worih - 

In November the same year, more 

From John Pearwn, of Powbank, two Heifers worth - 
Stephen Cros^ld, of the same, a Cow worth 



On the 5th of the Month called June, 1877, the Mayor of 
Kendal sent three Constables to the Meeting tbere, who fonnd 
Bobert Barrow preaching: At the next Sessions the said Bobert 
Barrow, with John FeU and Peter Jackson, who were at the same 
Meeting, were indicted for a Biot, fined by the Court, and im- 
prisoned a few Days : After which they had their €k>ods taken by 
Distress, viz,, from Bobert Barrow to the Value of 16«., and from 
John FeU to the Value of IBs, 

For a Meeting at Bownass, in the Parish of Windermere, on the 
15tb of September, 1678, several Persons were fined by Daniel 
Flemming and Christopher PhUipson, Justices, and seme Time 
after, by their Warrant, had Distresses made on them, and Goods 
taken worth £180. It happened at this Meeting, that certain rade 
Boys and others were very abusive, threw in a dead Deg, and 
behaved very insolently : which •Tb^Ti 2%omjMoy^ observing, advised 
them to Sobriety and better Manners. This was sworn to be 
Preaching, and the Justices proceeded accordingly. 

On the 13th of October, 1678, Edward Wilson, a Justice of 
the Peace, sent several Informers to a Meeting held in the Honee 
of Edward Cragg, of Ackonthwaite, in the Parish of Saversham^ 
and upon their Evidence convicted divers Persons without being 
brought before him, and issued Warrants for Distress, by which 
was taken — 



* This Horse was seised for a Demand of 8d. In the Exchequer BotL 
A Neighbour, Bobert Oibton, obeerring the unreasonableness of the Dtstres, 
redeemed the Horse, by depositing the Money. 
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From JoHiph Gregg* ft TOimg Cow worth - - - - 8 10 e 
TriUiamTraOber, a Mare worth - - - -460 
Edward Cragg, Goods worth - - - - 2 16 

Simon Thompson and George Wharton, Goods worth - 1 10 
J>oroihyLorimer9Ji6ThonuuHv{igon8on - • -0 14 10 

JB{eAare2 37iomp«on, of Pre«ton» a young Heifer worth - 16 
Thomcu Camm, of (kmugia, for preaching at the said 
Meeting, nine Head of * Cattle, and flf ty-flye Sheep, 
worth - - - . . . -8110 

Arth/ur Biirrough, an Horse worth - - - 8 6 8 

Hugh Comthwaitet an Heifer worth - - - 2 16 

John Hudson, a Cow worth -- - . -860 

Robert WeUt&r, a Cow worth - - - . -8 12 

Bidwrd AtkinsoTi, two Cows worth • • * 7 6 

John Preston, a young Steer worth - - * 2 10 



68 6 6 



Aimo 1679* 

Taken for Tithes in Oom :~ 

From Thomas Ccmm, to the Value of- • - -464 

fdtoorfit Cragg, of Acton thwaite •> - - -200 

Bridget Gregg, of Milthorp, Widow - - - 6 

Joseph Gregg, of the same, to the Value of - - 1 6 

8 6 4 

Anno 1680. 

Taken for Tithe of Hay, from Richard Atkingon, of FarleUm^ 
for is, 2d, demanded, a Pair of Oart Wheels worth 16«. And from 
Thomas Preston, for a Claim of 12s. , Turf worth 18^. 

Nicholas Thompson was prosecuted for Tithes at the Suit of 
Sir Thomas Strickland, and cast into Prison, where he lay five 
Months, and daring his Imprisonment, the Prosecutor's Servanta 
took from his Lands three Acres and a Half of Barley, worth 242. 
John Thimbeck, of Middleton, also suffered five Months' Imprison- 
ment, at the Suit of Sir Thomas StrickUmd, 

* When the Officers complained to Justice WUson, that they could not 
sell some of the Cattle, he charged them to sell at any Price, and to fetch 
mere till they had enough, and ordered them to go from one Market to 
another, and sell cheap, so ds to encourage Buyers, and threatened them, 
that if they did not raise all the Fine?, they should pay the rest out of their 
own Pockets. 
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Ainro 168L 

S(aep% Baines, of KiUington^ and Jckn ThMbedk^ of MtddU- 
ton, being summoned to serve on a Joiy at the Qnarter-Sowiona, 
appeared, but refusing to Swear, were fined 20c each* aiul had 
their Goods taken away, the former to the Value of 4(k, and the 
latter of 21, lOt. 

jRichard AtHiuon, of FarUton, im U» ik. 8tL danuuidedy 
being Two-thirds of his Tearly^ Estate, had taken from him, by 
the Statute made against Popish Becusants, two Kina worth 
7L 10*. 

In this Year, Eichard Thompson, of MUnhoutes^ Chorgt 

Thompson, John Thompson, Robert Thompson, Bkkoard BurhU, 

John Dickinson, John Beck, William ElUray, and NieholaM Suart, 

all of the Parish of Kirby-Kendal, were committed to Prison by 

Warrants granted by Edward Wilson and John Fisher, Justices, 

grounded on Certificates of Contumacy out of the Eoclesiaatical 

Court, on Prosecution there for Tithes, where some of them 

remained Prisoners a long Time, and one of them, viz,, William 

EUeray, died a Prisoner there on the 28th of the Mcmth called 

August, 1682. 

Anno 1682. 

Beginald Holme, John Dixon, William Bawet, WiUiam 

Harrison, Thomas Harrison, and other Inhabitants of the Paridi 

of Chra^smire, in WesUnorland, were prosecuted in the Exeheqmr 

for Tithes, at the Suit of John Ambrose, Yicar or Curate of that 

Parish. Sequestration was thereupon obtained, and by Virtue 

thereof, the Sequestrators, George Garnet, WiUiam Fdl, and 

George Mackreth, entered the House of WiUiam Bawes, and took 

thence Brass, Pewter, Bedding, and his own, and his Wife^t 

Apparel, to the Value of 61,, leaving the poor Woman, then lying 

in Childbed, without Clothes necessary to keep her from the Ckild, 

so that she was obliged to borrow of her Neighbours : One of the 

Sequestrators observing amongst the Spoil, which they oaixied 

away to an Alehouse about four Miles off, a Pair of new Shoes and 

Stockings, put them on, and left his old torn ones in their Place. 

On the next Day they came again, and broke open several Dooia, 

and took what else they could find, to the Value of 4f. more. 

They also took away a Cow worth 3L So that they took in all to 

the Value of 132., though the Tithe, demanded by the Prieet, 

amounted at the most but to 2*. 6cf . A grievous Oppreanoa fbr a 
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trifling Demand : But the Soffereis di such Spoil endoMd -Uu 
iUDe with tbo utmost Patience, csteemiiig tbe Peaos of Qaax Ocm* 
wneQceB above all oatward Snlutauoe. 

On the 6th of the Mouth called AxipiJl thta Vear, a religioni 
Heetjng vaa held in the Bam of JiicAord AOatum, of Farllitn, of 
vbiah loformatioB being given to Bdvmrd Wilton, Justice, lie leut 
FeraeuB to observe who were tbere, aud acooriliDglj floed man; of 
them, and granted a Warrant for Diitresi, dated the ISth of the 
■ante Month, by which wera taken 

nam the s^d iticAord Atkiiuan, two Oxen, a Cow. and five 
otbar Beuts, to the Value ol - 

Tlumivi PruUm. of Oyoirotth, two lonng 8t*sn 

James Tea, oF Bedeewlck. tno Cowb worth 

Beitrt Walltr, o( ELalB, a Con worth 

TKoviai Camm. of CMnm^n, two Oxen worth 

Oliirer itigfc, of Ostebf ck, thiee Helferi worUi 

Bhar!ti Story, oI PrsitoD-Pattick, Goods norlh 

Rirhard Thjimpsrm, at Milnhausea, Braai worth 

William IVaUier, at MUthcrp, QoodB wo th 

Tlumai Atkinaon, of t^e Bame, two CcaTb worth 

BridjKt Oregg, of the same. FUi and Cindlos worth 

John WatioK ol tbe-samB. for his Wife - 

gdteard Cfo^, of Ackoolhwdte, Gooda worth 



toridod 



dow, a Bag of Fotatou 



worth 



^B Tit 



Several of the lait-named Fonona were fined on Aooonnt of a 
Fieaeber, who was aaid in the Warrant to be fled, and hia Habita- 
tion unknown : Whereas the >aid Freacbei wse lo far from flying, 
that he went to the Juittce'i Hsnae, and left Word there that bis 
Name was Tkamas Doevrra, and that he dwelt at Saarlkniore, aaaz 
Ulvcrstoa, in Lancaihire, and that ho was of Ability to pay hii 
own Fine, for whiob reason he desired it might not be impoied 
on othen. 

Eleven other Penona were alio fined for being at the nid 
Meeting. 

Anbo I6&1 

On the 5th of the Month called April, a Seqaeitra^n fat 
Tithea, granted agoiiut John Diimi, wu put in Eiecntion, by 
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which ihey seised his Cattle, Household Goods, and Appuvly to 
the yalne of 20L Bat the said 2>txoj»'« Mother, one of the Priesl^i 
Hearers, made an Agreement with the Sequestraton^ and took tha 
Goods to herself, for 92. 16tf., which she paid them. 

In this Year 1684 many snffered Distress of Goods for Flnea 
of 12d. per Sunday, for Absence from the National Worahip^ vi& : 

L a.4. 

Taken from Richard AUkifuon, of Farleton. to the Talne off* - 16 
Ttiomaa Proton, of Oversworth, Goods worth • - 9 

Bdvoard Cragg, of Ackonthwait, and Bridget Qregg, of 

MUthorp . - ., - - - -060 

James Barrison and James Fett, both of Sedgewick - 11 8 
Thomas Camm, of Cammsgill, and Margaret Thomjpion, 

Widow - 080 

John Hudson and Bolbert WaXker, both of Hale - - 10 6 

William Jackson and Bichaad Barrow, of Amside . 1 18 7 

Thomas Jackson, of Bnrton, and Thomas Huggonson - 8 2 
Bichard Pye, of Storth, and Thomas WiUiamson, of 

Windermere - - - - - -1180 

Cteorge WiUiamson, WiUiam WiUiamson, Margaret 

Suart, and Miles Satorey, all of Windermere - 4 12 10 

Isaac Dixson, Oeorge Dixon, and Jthn Braithwaite, ct the 

same - - - - - - -206 

Oeorge Thompson and Elizabeth BlUhe, Goods worth - 8 
Thomas Wilson and Allen Wilson,, Leather worth - 18 

Thomas Chraoe, WiUiam Bawes, John Dixon, and J<ihn 

Bigge, Wool worth 1 10 10 

Dorothy Wilson and John Walker, Pewter worth - 16 

Michael Wilson and Thomas Harrison, two Horses worth 4 
Beginaid Holme, John Holme, Jacob Holme, and John 

Thompson, Goods worth - - • • 18 

Bobert Barrow, Bichard Holme, and Bobort Newby, all of 

Kendal, Goods worth - - - - -0 14 9 



28 4 9 

For the same Cause of absenting from the National Form of 
Worship, Chrittopher BUbrown and Rdba't Hartden were oom- 
mitted to Prison : And for the like Oanse the Justices also com- 
mitted several married Women to Prison, for the Act in that Oasa 
did not expressly authorise the Seizure of the Hnfeband*s Gooda 
for the Wife's Offence : Under this Pretext were imprisoned, Jdac, 
ihB WilBot Bichard AtkiniM; Agnet, Wife of ThmoiFnUon; 
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Mitabelh, Wife of Jama FOl ; Owothy, WU« of Rolteri LoHmtr ; 
Alice, Wife ol Richard Barrojigh ; -i^nM^ Wife of Qeargt WiUUaa- 
ton: itargara, Wifs of WiUiaw, WUliainxm ; and tXto the Wife 
of Thomat Wittiamson ; Also, foi the tame CaoBe, EliiabelK 
Bradhioaite, a joang Maiden aboat BeveDtatn Veari of Aj^, wm 
oommittod to Friaon on tlie 6tli of the Month called Jnlj, and 
remained there till aha died, on the 26tli of SepUmher folbwing, 
after ahout eleven Woeka' Impriionment. Ckriaiopher Ditcoa, ft 
Servant^ waa also impnaoned for the same GaUAe> 

Foe a Meeting at Kendal, in the Month called Jufjf tbiiYwr, 
waa taken by Diitreaa — 



Itam Boiert Bamnn, Thrmat Ccgtland, and Bcbtrt Ntwby, 
PewWt to tbo VaJna o( .... 
Iirail NiKbi;. bii Horklng Tooli, worih - 
fimry ruber uid Jckn Fill. Pawtei worth 
Gutrga Taylor and Thamu Wilton, Goodi worth • 
Bruax Laiieaater had taken bom him hli line of 



1; Tirtne of the former the tBid Wuraati vere taken 

ram Jfkn fitulton, Cattle and Cora to the latue ol - 
Rciurt WaOer, Cattle and Com to the valne ol - 
BUhard Aikinion, are Beaibi and other Ooodi worth 
Jant Oregti, Fewtec worth --...- 



And b; the latter were taken 

Fiwn BliMrd ^UAuon, Cattle and Com to the nJne ol > - I 
Jama FtU, nven Head ot Cattle worth . . . . ] 
Thomai Moon, Oata worth -■■'--- 
Charlet Storv, Oata and Fawtet worth . . - . 
BriflHi Lancaiter, a ParoAl oF tana«a Bidet worth • - 1 
Margaret Thompioa, Widow, Oooda worth - - - 
WUMam Berdtan, a poor Labonier, a Pe«t«r Dleh and di 

Spooni, not worth the Fine, araotiiitlng to ■ 
Jmt, Wile ol JosepK Orcm, her Hnib»nd boiug then In 

Priaon, Goods worth -....-- 

IpOhI, Wire ot John Hitdam 

Btmy Skyri-ag, ol Loptoo, whose nno wal paid without 

hli Enowledge or Conient 

Slnm lAoniiwn, Ooodi worth 



AIu br Wumate gEutod br Sir AwM XI«M<iW Jmdfalh ( 
Ibatiagi beld id flw SoiuB 9I TFiUian £(■•«(•> ^ lAQgda}*, n 

L«. 
Tnm IFlSiaa .Bomm, Com, C»ttla, ud BmtibalA Qoodf, 

wortli U 

Jehu DaiM, Beuli, Hftf, uid Wool, woitik • - EO U 

MiiA<uIff'«(im,0<»liwartli OU 

nmuu FafTuon, Wool warth ...... OU 

Jo/uiVaOir, tour Oxen udulTDB7M,i>a(Ui - U a 

Jamu^a(Tlio»,Oaiidmrth IS 

i)orath)i TTUun, lod Sibuca h«T Daogbtcr, Oooda wnlb 1 U 

/(An JH«A Wool worth IS 



Asito 1S87. 
Jama FaUoaffidd tni Latustlot FaUowMti, of (hvU-Strit. 
land, luffared Diabisu of their Ooodj for Tefaiiiig to paj town 
the Bcpain of the Steeple-houis there. 
AhhO 1890. 
We ihall clou onr AeaouQt of the Sufferings in thii Connt 
with > ColleotiDQ of the Valaei of Com and otjisr Ihinsi, take 
ont of the Field* fnm mvoatj Penom, for Tithes from the Tei 
1681 to the 7«r 1690 inoluiTe, viz. .—3B9L I61. 5d. 



[There li & lengthy aooannt of the trial of Janui Naylar at tl 
Seuioiu, held at Applebf , J>anai7, 1663, bnt not boiif • VM 
■notknl ^end, it hu been omitted]. 
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